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Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
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agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 
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THE NATIONALIZATION PROGRAM IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





by Miriam EF. Oatman 





More than a year ago Czechoslovakia enacted laws to na- 
tionalize mines, important industries, food enterprises, banks, 
and insurance corporations. 
pensation to owners, with the exception of such groups as 
Germans, Hungarians, and Czechoslovak collaborators or 
traitors. American property to the amount of $30,000,000 
to $50,000,000 was nationalized. Negotiations for compen- 
sation are still in progress. 


These laws provided for com- 








Scope and Background of Nationalization 


The recent nationalization measures in Czecho- 
slovakia are far-reaching in scope. It is reported 
that about 65 percent of the country’s total in- 
dustrial capacity is included in the larger enter- 
prises which have been transferred to Government 
ownership and control.!' Key industries, such as 
mining, metallurgy, heavy engineering, and pub- 
lic utilities, as well as all joint-stock banks and 
private insurance companies have been national- 
ized completely. 

Through the nationalized sector the state will 
dominate the remainder of the economy. Its 
control over the economy may be expected to in- 
crease further as a result of: (1) concentration of 
future industrial development in the nationalized 
industries and generally in large plants; (2) exist- 
ing restrictions on the establishment of new pri- 
vate enterprises in nationalized industry; (3) 
discouragement of private investment in other 


industries because of fears of further nationali- 
zation. 

The enactment of the nationalization measures 
at this time was due to a combination of political 
and economic factors. For many years there has 
been a strong leftist movement in Czechoslovakia. 
The Communists and Social Democrats, who have 
dominated the bloc of parties in control of the 
Government since its return from exile, both ad- 
vocate a considerable degree of state ownership. 
Even the two parties to their right have accepted, 
with more or less reluctance, the view that a cer- 
tain amount of nationalization is inevitable. 

The economic situation of Czechoslovakia after 
her liberation, though less desperate than that of 


* News flashes from Czechoslovakia, Mar. 15, 1946. 

[Ep1Tor’s NoTe: This is the second in a series of articles 
on the nationalization programs in various European coun- 
tries. The first article, on the Polish nationalization law, 
appeared in the BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1946, p. 651.] 
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most other European countries, gave added 


impetus to the nationalization proposals. Even 
before the war Czechoslovakia’s industry was 
highly centralized and tied closely to the banking 
system. During the war, the German occupants 
took over the two most important banks and all 
their assets. The Germans also acquired large 
interests through the confiscation of Jewish and 
foreign capital. After the surrender of the Ger- 
man Army, many of the leading enterprises were 
left not only without owners but also without 
managers. In many instances, operations were 
continued by workers’ councils aided by political 
organizers. The workers’ councils were later 
recognized in several presidential decrees provid- 
ing for state control over “masterless enterprises” 
formerly owned by Germans, Hungarians, or 
Czech collaborators. It is probable that the dif- 
ficulties and delays involved in the restoration of 
property rights, the general disorganization of 
the Czechoslovak economy, and the problems of 
reconversion and ultimate development of indus- 
try, have been important contributory factors in 
prompting nationalization. 


First Steps Toward Nationalization 


As early as May 19, 1945 a presidential decree 
provided for state control over “masterless enter- 
prises” that had been in the hands of Germans or 
Hungarians, or of Czechoslovak collaborators. 
Another decree provided for state confiscation of 
“all land, buildings, livestock and implements 
formerly belonging to the German and Hungarian 
gentry, or to large estate owners irrespective of 
their citizenship.” Since the confiscated land is 
being sold on easy terms to small farmers and 
farm laborers, nationalization is not permanent 
in this case. 


2 The citations of these decrees are: decree on nationali- 
zation of mines and industries, Code of Laws and 
Ordinances of Czechoslovakia, no. 100/45; decree on 
nationalization of food industry, ibid., no. 101/45; decree 
on nationalization of joint-stock companies engaged in 
banking and finance, ibid., no. 102/45; decree on 
nationalization of insurance companies, ibid., no. 103/45. 

8 The average in this and several other instances is to 
be reckoned between the dates of Jan. 1, 1942 and Jan. 
1, 1944. In some cases, the period from Jan. 1, 1938 to 
Jan. 1, 1940, or that from July 1, 1938 to July 1, 1940, is 
used as a basis. 
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For several months the Government of Czechojand t 
slovakia discussed the possibilities of furthejlime 
nationalization. On October 27, 1945 it issued work: 
four decrees (dated October 24, 1945) which emJlose : 
bodied the results of its deliberations. The foljand ¢ 
lowing branches of the economy were therebj board 
nationalized: (1) all mines and many industries} ploye 
(2) several lines of industry concerned with food} empl 
(3) joint-stock companies engaged in banking anf 300 er 
financial transactions; (4) private insurance “a mills, 


The Nationalization Decrees of October 1945 








panies.” A brief account will be given of thgspinn 
principal features of this important legislation} avera 


ing 
Nationalization of Mines and Industries mills 





The decree on the nationalization of mines ang bandé 
industrial enterprises, which is the first of thq 14%, @ 
series and is a model for the others in certai til 
respects, provides that on the day of promulgatio empl 
the following shall be nationalized: all mine late 
operated under public mining regulations; all a 7 
power plants serving the public with gas, electric . 
ity or steam, except those operated solely for thy En: 
use of non-nationalized industrial enterprises} ;;,.,, 
iron and steel works and rolling mills; non-ferrouy },5}q¢ 
metal works, except independent ones not in} Gove, 
cluded in a combine or trust; foundries for pig Jrquc 
iron, wrought iron, steel, and non-ferrous metal 4.054, 
averaging 400 or more employees *; presses, roll. down. 
ing mills, and wire-drawing plants, except thos} g,} 
which work only lead and tin; mechanical en} +) 4, 
gineering works, electrical engineering works, an} pensa 
optical and precision-instrument works averaging prope 
more than 500 employees; armament and mt deduc 
nitions plants; chemical industries equipped ti 
manufacture acids, alkaline cyanides, water glass, 
matches, artificial fertilizers, methyl alcohol fron} .,.4,. 
wood tar, benzine and its homologues, oils (by social 
distillation, cracking, or synthesis), artificial] y, 
sweetenings, fibers, synthetic rubber, automobik 
and bicycle tires; pharmaceutical plants; min 
and deposits of magnesite, asbestos, china clay, King 
mica, feldspar, valuable heat-resistant clays anil ene 
earths; factories manufacturing cement and mot politi 
tar; factories of technical porcelain and asbes 
cement averaging more than 150 employees; gl 
works equipped for continuous production 0 
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having a capacity of at least 1,000 liters a day; 
‘5 /\imestone quarries and plants producing building 
echojand technical ceramics, glazed tiles, porcelain, and 
rthejlime averaging more than 150 employees; brick- 
ssue| Works averaging more than 200 employees; cellu- 
1 emjlose factories; enterprises manufacturing paper 
, folfand cardboard, paper and pulp, pulp and card- 
rey board, or all three, averaging more than 300 em- 
ries ployees; sawmills averaging more than 150 
‘ood employees; veneer factories averaging more than 
r ani 300 employees ; plywood factories ; cotton spinning 
com mills, carded and combed yarn spinning mills, 
: tha spinning mills for flax, jute, and artificial fibers 
tion} averaging more than 400 employees; cotton weav- 
ing works averaging more than 500 employees; 
mills spinning textile waste, plants manufacturing 
and bandaging materials, and mills weaving hemp, 
> ¢hq fax, and jute averaging more than 400 employees; 
rtaif textile printing works averaging more than 200 
employees; clothing factories averaging more than 
600 employees; tanneries and factories for leather 
and leather substitutes averaging more than 400 
employees; plants manufacturing gramophone 
records. 

Enterprises operated by cooperative associa- 
tions are not affected by this decree. The same 
| holds for enterprises specifically exempted by the 
"| Government on the suggestion of the Minister of 
Pl Industry and enterprises which the same Minister 
etal decides to exempt in order that they may be closed 
roll down. 
hos Subject to specific exceptions, compensation 
©! will be paid for nationalized property. This com- 
any pensation will equal the current value of the 
ging property at the time of nationalization, after the 
ml! deduction of liabilities.’ In arriving at the amount 
d tH of compensation, however, no account will be 
1a taken of the value of unexploited deposits of raw 
ron materials, mining rights, or property devoted to 
A social, educational, and similar purposes. 
al No compensation will be paid for any national- 
ab '| ized property which at the end of the occupation, 
ane! or later, belonged to: (1) the German Reich, the 
lay Kingdom of Hungary, public persons under Ger- 
man or Hungarian law, the Nazi and Hungarian 
political parties and related organizations, or Ger- 
man or Hungarian corporations; (2) German and 
Hungarian nationals, except those loyal to Czecho- 
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slovakia who participated in its fight for freedom 
or suffered under the occupant; (3) natural per- 
sons who acted against the authority or unity of 
Czechoslovakia, its democratic-republican form of 
government, or its safety and defense; or who in- 
duced others to act in such ways; or who con- 
sciously supported the German and Hungarian 
occupation authorities; or who earlier (during the 
period of danger defined by law) promoted Ger- 
manization or Magyarization in Czechoslovakia ; 
or who acted against the interests of the Czecho- 
slovak state or of the Czech and Slovak nations; 
(4) persons who on the part of their business 
managers tolerated activities of the kind just 
described; (5) legal persons—that is, corpo- 
rations, and so forth—which engaged in or toler- 
ated such activities, so far as the natural persons 
who are their members have not exercised sufficient 
caution and good judgment in their direction. 

Certain adjustments and allowances may be 
made by the Government even though full compen- 
sation is denied. An important paragraph, which 
may be of particular interest to American share- 
holders, provides that if compensation is refused 
to a legal person, natural persons having a capital 
interest therein, who do not belong to the cate- 
gories of collaborators, traitors, and the like, 
named in the preceding, are to be compensated in 
proportion to their shares. 

Compensation will be paid in the form of gov- 
ernment bonds, cash, or other values. An eco- 
nomic fund of nationalized property is to be set up 
in Prague to handle compensation matters. In all 
four decrees, the same fund is entrusted with this 
function. The bonds which it issues in compensa- 
tion for nationalized property are to be amortized 
by the excess profits of national enterprises. The 
payment of interest and the amortization of the 
bonds are guaranteed by the Government. 

National enterprises, which take the place of the 
undertakings transferred to the state, are formally 


*In Slovakia, the Commissioner of Industry must be 
consulted in both cases, as well as the Commissioner of 
Finance in the second instance. 

’This does not necessarily mean that liabilities will be 
honored. Paragraph 5 of the decree provides for certain 
adjustments and settlements, but says definitely that the 
state does not guarantee the obligations of nationalized 
enterprises. 
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established by ministerial order. One or several of 
the nationalized plants or enterprises compose the 
original capital of a national enterprise. A man- 
ager and a managing committee administer each 
separate national enterprise according to business 
principles. The managers, their deputies, and a 
part of the members of the managing committees 
are appointed by an over-all organization known 
as the Central National Authority for a given in- 
dustry. The function of this organization is “to 
ensure uniform direction and businesslike man- 
agement of the common interests of the national 
enterprises”. The degree of true managerial re- 
sponsibility exercised by either the Authorities or 
the managers of individual enterprises is appar- 
ently quite limited, since article 23 of the decree 
states : “The Government will issue detailed regu- 
lations for national enterprises and Central and 
Regional Authorities, especially on thefr commer- 
cial policy, accounting, use of profits, relation of 
employees to the enterprise, supervision, the 
agenda and decisions of the managing committee, 
the responsibility of the manager and of the mem- 
bers of the committee, et cetera”. 


Nationalization of Food-Processing Enterprises 


The second of the four basic nationalization 
decrees provides for the taking over by the state 
of the following branches of the food industry: 
sugar factories and refineries; industrial distil- 
leries and spirit refineries; breweries with an out- 
put of more than 150,000 hectoliters of beer in 
1937; flour mills with a capacity of at least 60 
tons of grain a day; margarine factories averag- 
ing more than 150 employees; chocolate and con- 
fectionery factories averaging more than 500 
employees. Certain exemptions are provided, 
especially enterprises operated or owned by co- 


*In Slovakia, which has a considerable degree of in- 
dependence, a regional authority will be set up where 
needed. 

"As elsewhere, there are special arrangements for 
Slovakia. 

* Code of Laws and Ordinances of Czechoslovakia, no. 
102/45, art. 11, par. 2. No reason is given for allocating 
the excess profits of banks to the Treasury rather than the 
Economic Fund of Nationalized Property. 

°In Slovakia, the Council acts through a subordinate 
Regional Insurance Council. 
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operative associations, and agricultural joint. 
stock sugar factories and refineries in which the 
majority of stock is held by small sugar-beet 
farmers. 

The nationalized food enterprises are to be set 
up as national enterprises. Each one is to hay 
a manager and a managing committee, under the 
general supervision of a national or regional au. 
thority. Employees and sugar-beet farmers are 
to have shares in sugar factories and refineries, 
and employees and local authorities are to have 
shares in breweries. The state is also a share 
holder. The compensation provisions in the de 
cree on mines and industries are made applicabk 
where appropriate. 

Nationalization of Joint-Stock Banks 

Joint-stock companies engaged in banking and 
financial transactions are nationalized and trans. 
formed into national enterprises. Banks as na- 
tional enterprises, though state property, are or- 
ganized as individual corporations and are regis 
tered exactly as if they were private firms. Each 
bank is managed by a managing committee (con- 
sisting of a chairman, vice chairman, and five other 
members) and supervised by a supervisory board 
Current business is handled and decisions are car- 
ried out by a manager appointed by the Minister 
of Finance on the motion of the Central Adminis 
tration for Banks.’ 

The banks must be operated according to the 
principles of commercial enterprise. After ade- 
quate provision has been made for reserve funds, 
the excess profits of banks are to go to the 
Treasury.® 

Compensation will be paid to holders of the 
original stock of joint-stock banks according to 
rules and subject to exceptions very similar to 
those established by the decree on mines and 
industries. 


Nationalization of Private Insurance Companies 


All private insurance interests in the territory 
of the Czechoslovak Republic are transferred to 
state ownership. Each company is set up as 4 
national enterprise to be operated according to 
commercial principles. An Insurance Council is 
set up in Prague for the uniform control of all 
insurance business other than social insurance.’ 
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The administration of each company is in the 
hands of a managing committee. This committee 
appoints the necessary number of managers of the 
company, subject to the approval of the Council. 

Compensation for property losses caused by 
nationalization will be paid according to prin- 
ciples practically identical with those already 
described. 


American Interests in Nationalized Property 


The amount of property nationalized in Czecho- 
slovakia, ownership of which was vested in nation- 
als of the United States, is not exactly known. 
Estimates made by various sources range from 
$30,000,000 to $50,000,000. Perhaps twice as much 
American property located in Czechoslovakia con- 
sists of real estate, currency, jewelry, personal 
effects, and the like, which have not been national- 


.} ized. 


In January 1946 the Czechoslovak Government 
announced that: (1) the matter of compensation 
for nationalized enterprises in which foreign cap- 
ital is invested will be negotiated directly with the 
governments of the owners; and (2) the Minis- 
tries of Finance and Industry plan to reimburse 
the owners of such capital in 3 percent government 
bonds. It also stated in a note to the American 
Ambassador that it had taken measures to ascer- 
tain the value of concerns containing foreign cap- 
ital; and it asked the aid of the Embassy in draw- 
ing up a complete list of enterprises in which an 
American interest exists, as well as the amount 
and present value of each interest and the date of 
acquisition. Two hints as to policy were contained 
in this note: (1) a suggestion that since compen- 
sation is to be paid out of a special fund accruing 
from the excess profits of nationalized concerns, 
the question of compensation depends partly upon 
the facilities granted to Czechoslovak export trade ; 
and (2) a remark indicating that there may 
be a difference between cases representing gen- 
une foreign investments and those which are 
really an export of Czechoslovak capital (property 
of émigrés, et cetera. 

Official inquiries were started to determine the 
means by which claimants could actually obtain 
compensation. In a note dated May 7, 1946 the 





Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs in- 
formed the American Ambassador that it still 
lacked “sufficient reliable data concerning foreign 
capital investments in nationalized undertakings 
... to draw up a list of such holdings”. It also 
stated that compensation is due to the former 
owner, for example, a joint-stock company, but not 
to individual shareholders. The parties to the 
compensation proceedings will be the companies 
and corporations (against which individual share- 
holders will be able to press claims). 

Reference was also made to the provision in 
article 10 of the decree on the nationalization of 
mines and industries that proceedings on com- 
pensation shall be governed by the rules of the 
decree of January 13, 1928 on the jurisdiction of 
the administrative authorities. This provision 
means that the Czechoslovak Government intends 
to have claims for compensation arising out of the 
nationalization of property decided, not by the 
civil courts but on the basis of hearings before an 
administrative agent or agency. A special section 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs has been estab- 
lished to receive foreign claims and to expedite 
their handling. Such administrative hearings 
have a strong resemblance to regular judicial pro- 
ceedings, and the decree in question endeavors to 
protect all the usual rights of parties. Arrange- 


‘ments of this kind are usual in most parts of Europe 


when the state or any part of the administration is 
one of the parties. 

Inquiries were made as to the formalities 
necessary to the instigation of proceedings to ob- 
tain compensation, and most of the points raised 
in this connection have now been settled. Mean- 
while, a law dated May 15, 1946 but published on 
June 18, 1946 has had a discouraging effect upon 
claimants. This law provided for a war-profits 
tax and a capital levy which will have the effect 
of reducing the amounts paid in compensation. 

In the last few months the Governments of the 
United States and Czechoslovakia have been dis- 
cussing procedures and principles for compensat- 
ing American owners of properties nationalized 
by Czechoslovakia. No agreement, however, has 
yet been reached beyond the general assurance 
given in the exchange of notes between the two 
Governments on November 14, 1946 that adequate 
and effective compensation will be made. 
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SIXTH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF UNRRA 





by David Persinger 





The UNRRA Council will meet on December 10, 1946 in 
Washington to plan the completion of its operations. Deci- 
sions will be affected by action of the United Nations on plans 
for relief in 1947 and on the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization to care for displaced persons. 
Legality of the proposed transfer to the Children’s Fund of 
UNRRA’s remaining assets has been questioned. The Coun- 
cil must elect the successor to Director General La Guardia, 
who plans to resign. 








The Council of UNRRA is scheduled to hold 
its sixth session at the Shoreham Hotel in Wash- 
ington beginning December 10. The date was 
selected in order to have ample time to finish the 
session before Christmas but at the same time in 
the hope that a number of the problems referred 
to below will have been settled in the United 
Nations meeting now being held in New York. 

Under Secretary William L. Clayton is the 
United States member of the Council, and C. Tyler 
Wood, Special Assistant to Assistant Secretary 
Thorp, and Dallas W. Dort, Adviser on Relief 
and Rehabilitation, are, respectively, Mr. Clayton’s 
First and Second Alternates. With few excep- 
tions, the advisers to Mr. Clayton will be the same 
as those who were members of the delegation to 
the fifth session of the Council held at Geneva last 
August. 

It is anticipated that this may be the concluding 
session of the UNRRA Council, and the problem of 
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how to wind up UNRRA’s affairs will probably be 
the main issue discussed. It was decided at 
Geneva that UNRRA was to seek to conclude its 
various supply programs by the end of this year 
(by the end of March in the case of the Far Eastern 
programs), with an allowable “slip over” of 30 to 
60 days, and its displaced-persons program by the 
end of June of next year. Therefore, with only a 
few months of operations left, the principal prob- 
lem remaining is that of liquidating UNRRA’s 
funds, property, and personnel in an orderly fash- 
ion and within a reasonable time. 

In this connection, the problem of how necessary 
relief will be made available in 1947, which is 
currently under discussion in the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, is of direct interest to 
the UNRRA Council. If the U.S. proposal for 
bilateral agreements between the supplying and 
receiving countries is adopted, there will be noth- 
ing to prevent the prompt wind-up of UNRRA’s 
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affairs—unless it be the problem of displaced 
persons discussed hereafter. On the other hand, 
if an international relief program for 1947 along 
the lines proposed by Director General La Guardia 
is adopted by the United Nations, it may be that 
it will be coordinated with the terminating 
UNRRA programs in such a way that an imme- 
diate wind-up of UNRRA’s operations will not be 
feasible. It is still too early to say what plan will 
be adopted. 

The discussion in the General Assembly of next 
year’s relief problem has not always made clear 
to the general public that, although UNRRA has 
aimed at concluding its shipments to Europe by 
the end of 1946, some very large tonnages are ex- 
pected to be shipped to Europe in January and 
February. These latter shipments will consist 
largely of industrial rehabilitation materials, 
whereas the relief needs for next year which are 
being considered are exclusively foodstuffs. 

The other continuing phase of UNRRA’s opera- 
tions is the care of displaced persons. The Coun- 
cil at its fifth session directed UNRRA to continue 
this work until the end of June of next year and 
expressed the hope that the International Refugee 
Organization would be effectively operating by 
that time. The IRO is now under lengthy discus- 
sion at the U.N. meeting, and it appears entirely 
possible that it will not be in a position to take 
over all of UNRRA’s operations by the time 
UNRRA is required to end them. If such a con- 
dition should eventuate, the United States will 
be in the position of having to continue the care 
of the displaced persons in its zones in Germany 
and Austria and to contribute largely to the care 
of displaced persons in Italy without assistance 
from other nations. 

Meanwhile the U.S. Army, which has been fur- 
nishing the basic supplies for displaced persons 
in the U.S. zone in Germany, must continue to do 
so as long as UNRRA continues to operate there, 
and the U.S. Army in Austria must begin to do the 
same as soon as the UNRRA food program for 
Austria is completed, an event which will occur 
in January or February of 1947. It has not yet 
been decided how basic supplies will be provided 
for displaced persons in Italy at the conclusion 
of the UNRRA supply program. 
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The UNRRA Council, at its sixth session, will 
receive reports from the Director General con- 
cerning the state of transfers of its health func- 
tions to the World Health Organization, of its 
welfare functions to the U.N., and of its author- 
ity over the disposition of the proceeds of local 
sales of UNRRA supplies to an appropriate body 
of the United Nations. 

Another transfer which was proposed by the 
Council at Geneva appears to have encountered 
certain difficulties. In Resolution 103 it was pro- 
posed that the UNRRA funds remaining at the 
conclusion of UNRRA’s operations should be 
placed in an international fund for the relief and 
rehabilitation of children and adolescents. 

The United Nations General Assembly has been 
considering at some length the establishment of 
such an international children’s fund. It has not 
yet been determined, however, if the Congressional 
legislation which authorized the United States to 
participate in UNRRA and which appropriated 
funds for UNRRA will permit any funds which 
may remain to be transferred by UNRRA to an- 
other international organization such as the pro- 
posed fund. 

Furthermore, it is possible that full considera- 
tion has not yét been given to the practical aspects 
of such a proposal, notably the probable delay in 
the transfer of funds which UNRRA may have 
authority to transfer. It seems very likely that 
UNRRA’s liabilities will not have been finally and 
fully determined for at least a year after all 
UNRRA operations have ceased. If the fund is 
intended to benefit the children and adolescents of 
the liberated areas of Europe and the Far East 
prior to the close of 1948, it may be that they will 
receive little benefit from UNRRA funds. 

The last item to come before the sixth session 
of the Council will be the resignation of Director 
General La Guardia and the selection of his suc- 
cessor. The selection of a new Director General 
will necessarily depend in a considerable measure 
upon the final outcome of the discussions in U.N. 
of the problems mentioned above. The type of 
individual who would prove most efficient in wind- 
ing up UNRRA’s operations would not be the type 
most needed if UNRRA is to continue its opera- 
tions for any appreciable time. 
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TWENTY-NINTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 





An Article* Delegates representing 46 national governments gathered 
at Montreal in September 1946 for the Twenty-ninth Session 
of the International Labor Conference. The work of the 
Conference centered largely about the approval of a draft 
agreement between the United Nations and the International 
Labor Organization, a revision of its constitution, and the 
preparation of resolutions, recommendations, and conven- 
tions designed to further social progress and improve work- 


ing conditions. 











The Twenty-ninth Session of the International 
Labor Conference, which met at Montreal, Canada, 
from September 19 to October 9, 1946, was the 
second session held during 1946.2 It was attended 
by delegates representing 46 of the member states 
of the Organization. Thirty-five of the delega- 
tions were “complete”, comprising two govern- 
ment delegates, one management delegate, and one 
labor delegate. The United Nations, the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA), the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees 
(IGCR), and the Provisional International Civil 


1 Prepared by the Division of International Conferences 
in collaboration with the Division of International Labor, 
Social and Health Affairs, Department of State. 

?The Twenty-eighth Maritime Session met at Seattle, 
Wash., June 6-29, 1946. 


Aviation Organization (PICAO) were repre 
sented by observers. 

The Conference elected as its president Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, Canadian Minister of Labor, and 
the following vice-presidents: A. M. Joekes, 
Netherlands Government Delegate; Sir John 
Forbes Watson, United Kingdom employers’ dele- 
gate; and Carlos Fernindez Rodriquez, Cuban 
workers’ delegate. Edward Phelan, Director Gen- 
eral of the International Labor Office, acted as 
Secretary General. The Conference was addressed 
by Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United 
Nations; George Isaacs, British Minister of Labor 
and National Service; Henri Laugier, Assistant 
Secretary General of the United Nations; and Jan 
Stanczyk, Director-General of the Department of 
Social Affairs, United Nations. 

The agenda for the Twenty-ninth Session com- 
prised the following six items: (1) Director’s re- 
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port; (2) reports on the application of conven- 
ions; (3) constitutional questions; (4) budgetary 
nd financial matters; (5) protection of children 
nd young workers; and (6) minimum standards 
f social policy in dependent territories. On each 
f these items the Conference had before it one or 
ore reports prepared by the International Labor 
Office. With the exception of the Director’s re- 

rt, these were referred by the Conference to com- 
istoce established for each of the agenda items, 
the committees in turn reporting to the Confer- 
mnce in plenary sitting. Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, one of the two United States Delegates, 
served as chairman of the Committee on Mini- 
oon Standards of Social Policy in Dependent 
Territories.’ In addition, the Conference set up 
1 Selection (or Steering) Committee, a Creden- 
bial Committee, a Resolutions Committee, a 
cite Orders Committee, and a Drafting 








Committee. 

Seven plenary sessions were devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the Director’s report, which dealt with 
immediate peace problems, international economic 
vollaboration, the organization of employment, and 
he activities of the Organization since the Twenty- 
seventh Session of the Conference held at Paris in 
peaber-November, 1945. Sixty-six speakers from 
4 countries participated in the discussion, with 
Mr. Phelan replying in an address delivered at the 
ifteenth plenary sitting. 

On the recommendation of the various commit- 
ees, the Conference adopted an instrument for 
the amendment of the constitution of the Organi- 
tation, four international labor conventions, two 
teeommendations, and 14 resolutions. These deci- 
ions brought to 80 the total of conventions adopted 
ty the Organization to date, and also to 80 the 
otal of recommendations adopted to date. Fifty 
of the conventions are currently in force. As of 
November 1, 1946 the total number of ratifications 
of the various conventions was 922. 

The Conference also approved a draft agreement 
tween the United Nations and the International 
labor Organization which will come into effect 
vhen it has been given similar approval by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. The 
igreement defines the terms of the relationship 
letween the two organizations, and under it the 
nited Nations recognizes the ILO as a specialized 








agency “responsible for taking such action as may 
be appropriate under its basic instrument for the 
accomplishment of the purposes set forth therein.” 

In addition, the Conference adopted a report of 
the Committee on the Application of Conventions, 
seven reports of the Selection Committee, five re- 
ports of the Credentials Committee, a report of the 
Finance Committee of Government Representa- 
tives, a report of the Committee on Standing Or- 
ders, and a report of the Resolutions Committee. 

On the recommendation of the Finance Commit- 
tee of Government Representatives the Conference 
approved a budget for the 1947 operations of the 
Organization of 16,052,980 Swiss francs (approxi- 
mately $3,733,000 in U.S. currency). The budget 
will be allocated among 51 states. 

The Credentials Committee considered the ob- 
jections against the credentials of the workers’ 
delegates and advisers of India and Greece. It 
unanimously found those of the Indian workers’ 
delegate and his advisers to be in order but sub- 
mitted majority and minority reports on the ob- 
jection against the Greek workers’ delegation. 
The Conference approved by a vote of 40 to 36 the 
majority report, which rejected the objection. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on 
Standing Orders, the Conference approved a num- 
ber of changes in the standing orders of the Con- 
ference. These amendments gave statutory char- 
acter to the practice under which official transla- 
tions of speeches into Spanish are furnished by 
the secretariat, and documents of the Conference 
and the stenographic record are published in 
Spanish as well as English and French, the official 
languages of the Organization. 

Two resolutions on matters outside the agenda of 
the Conference were approved. One of these asked 
the Governing Body of the Organization to con- 
sider the desirability of placing on the agenda of 
a forthcoming session of the Conference the ques- 
tion of the social problems of indigenous popula- 
tions of independent countries. The other placed 
the Conference on record as paying tribute to 
“those brave people who suffered and especially to 
the millions who died in the struggle for freedom 
and liberty” and as asking “all member govern- 
ments to develop and strengthen their democratic 


*For membership of U. S. Delegation, see BuLLErIN of 
Sept. 29, 1946, p. 573. 
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institutions and social principles in accordance 
with the Atlantic Charter and the Declaration of 
Philadelphia to prevent the reappearance of 
Fascist exploitation everywhere”. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on 
Constitutional Questions, the Conference unani- 
mously adopted an Instrument for the Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the International 
Labor Organization, 1946. This instrument em- 
bodied a large number of amendments to the 
constitution which will come into effect with 
ratification or approval of the instrument by two 
thirds of the member states of the Organization, 
including five of the eight states which hold non- 
elective seats on the Governing Body as states of 
chief industrial importance. The effect of the 
more important of these amendments is (1) to 
add the promotion of the objects set forth in the 
Declaration of Philadelphia to the purposes of the 
Organizations; (2) to delete all references to the 
League of Nations; (3) to facilitate cooperation 
between the Organization and the United Nations; 
(4) to clarify and give greater recognition to the 
position occupied by the Governing Body; (5) to 
change the title of Director of the International 
Labor Office to Director General; (6) to require a 
two-thirds vote of the Conference to waive the 
suspension of voting rights of states in arrears 
in their contributions; (7) to increase the obliga- 
tions of the member states in respect to action on 
international labor conventions; (8) to clarify the 
obligations of member states in respect to recom- 
mendations; (9) to clarify the obligations of fed- 
eral states in respect to conventions and recom- 
mendations; (10) to improve the procedure for the 
application of conventions to non-metropolitan 
territories; and (11) to empower the Governing 
Body to recommend to the Conference measures 
to secure compliance with the terms of ratified 
conventions. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on 
Constitutional Questions, the Conference also 
adopted (1) a convention for the partial revision, 
in consequence of the dissolution of the League of 
Nations, of the conventions adopted at the previ- 
ous 28 sessions of the Conference; (2) a series of 
final articles concerning ratification and denuncia- 
tion procedure to be inserted to future conven- 
tions; (3) a model clause concerning measures to 
secure compliance with the provisions of conven- 
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tions for inclusion in future conventions; (4) 
resolution referring to the Governing Body f 
further consideration the preliminary text of 
proposed convention on the privileges and im 
munities of the Organization; (5) a resoluti 
urging the prompt ratification of the Instrume 
of Amendment, 1946; (6) a resolution applyi 
immediately certain provisions of the Instrume 
of Amendment, 1946, including the provisi beta) 
changing the title of Director of the Office to Dj. Ree 
rector General. 

At the eighteenth plenary sitting, Mr. Edwa 
Phelan informed the Conference that the Instrv: 
ment for the Amendment of the Constitutio 
1945, adopted at the Twenty-seventh Session 6 
the Conference in Paris, had come into for 
ratifications or acceptances having been receivej 
from three quarters of the member states of the 
Organization. 

In his reply to the debate on the Director’s re ing ac 
port, Mr. Phelan announced that the International ..y; 1 
Labor Office was not leaving Montreal, althougl young 
many of the headquarters staff would be trans{i,, oq 
ferred this winter from the overcrowded office otiy, 
there to the ILO Building at Geneva. He pointed} ¢ oi, 
out that the Organization, under the terms of th.) 4, 
agreement with the United Nations, had agreed to adopt: 
consult the United Nations before making any defreco}y, 
cision in regard to its permanent headquarters},), pe 
He also pointed out that, under the amended con- 





















stitution, the Conference was empowered to fix the The 
Sees m 

seat of the Organization. _ 

sectiol 


On the recommendation of the Selection Com- 
mittee, the Conference unanimously expressed the] /onve 
hope that Lebanon, Nicaragua, and El Salvador} Fitne: 
would “forthwith communicate to the Director}ad 4 
their formal acceptance of the obligations of the} Thi 
Constitution of the Organization and will be rep-Junder 
resented as Members of the Organization at theJtaking 
30th Session of the Conference.” The Committet}occup: 
pointed out that the three states had made applica-Junless 
tion for membership in the Organization and that{thoroi 
as members of the United Nations they were et-}by a q 
titled, under the terms of the constitutional}ment « 
amendment which had come into force, to become}be sub 
members by stating their acceptance of the oblig# fit lea 
tions imposed by the constitution. medic: 

In addition to the conventions and resolutionsfleast 
referred to above, the major decisions of the Comfiigh h 
ference may be summarized as follows: out ch 
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International labor conventions: Convention 
ncerning medical examination for fitness for 
mployment in industry of children and young 
rsons; convention concerning medical examina- 
ion of children and young persons for fitness for 
employment in non-industrial occupations; and 
convention concerning the restriction of night 
work of children and young persons in non-indus- 
‘itrial occupations. 

>» Dil Recommendations: Recommendation concern- 
ing the medical examination for fitness for employ- 
ment of children and young persons; and recom- 
str mendation concerning the restriction of night 











Resolutions: Resolution concerning the placing 
of certain questions with regard to non-self-gov- 
ening territories on the agenda of the next session 
of the International Labor Conference; resolution 
concerning freedom of labor ; resolution concern- 


the cian of the aan statute of the adminis- 
trative tribunal; resolution confirming the terms 
of office of the judges of the administrative tribu- 
nil for three years; resolution concerning the 
adoption of the revised staff pension regulations; 
y de} resolution concerning the contributions payable to 
tersfthe pension fund in 1947. 


‘+ The conventions and recommendations sum- 
marized above are described in more detail in the 
sections which follow. 


| the| Zonvention Concerning Medical Examination for 
ador| Fitness for Employment in Industry of Children 
etorfand Young Persons 

the} This convention provides that young persons 
rep-jinder 18 years of age working in industrial under- 
theftakings (exclusive of agricultural and maritime 
itte}occupations) shall not be admitted to employment 
lict-Junless they have been found fit to work by a 
that}ihorough medical examination, to be administered 
 en-}by a qualified physician. The continued employ- 
onal/ment of young persons under 18 years of age shall 
ome} be subject to the repetition of medical examination 
iga fat least yearly. The convention provides that 
medical examinations shall be required until at 
ioms}least the age of 21 years in occupations involving 
Yon fhigh health risks. The examination shall be with- 
out charge to the young person or his parents. 


1946 





Appropriate measures shall be taken by the com- 
petent authority for vocational guidance and phys- 
ical and vocational rehabilitation of those found to 
be unsuited to certain types of work or to have 
physical handicaps. It permits the issuing of 
temporary work certificates in special cases where 
a young person is found to be unfit. It makes 
special provisions for India and other countries 
where it is found impracticable at present to en- 
force fully its terms. It calls for special enforce- 
ment machinery. The convention will come into 
force two months after it has been ratified by two 
member states. It provides for reconsideration of 
its terms at the expiration of each ten-year period 
after its coming into force. It further provides 
that existing agreements insuring more favorable 
conditions shall not be affected by the convention. 


Convention Concerning Medical Examination of 
Children and Young Persons for Fitness for 
Employment in Non-Industrial Occupations 


This convention provides that young persons 
under 18 years of age working in non-industrial 
undertakings (exclusive of agriculture and mari- 
time occupations) shall not be admitted to em- 
ployment unless they have been found fit to work 
by a thorough medical examination, to be admin- 
istered by a qualified physician. It permits na- 
tional laws or regulations to exempt young per- 
sons employed in family undertakings which are 
recognized as not being dangerous to their health. 
The continued employment of young persons un- 
der 18 years of age shall be subject to the repeti- 
tion of medical examinations at least yearly. It 
provides that medical examinations shall be re- 
quired until at least the age of 21 years in occu- 
pations involving high health risks. The exami- 
nation shall be without charge to the young person 
or his parents. Appropriate measures shall be 
taken by the competent authority for vocational 
guidance and physical and vocational rehabilita- 
tion of those found to be unsuited to certain types 
of work or to have physical handicaps. It per- 
mits the issuing of temporary work certificates in 
special cases where a young person is found to be 
unfit. It calls for special enforcement machinery. 
It provides special provisions for certain countries 
where it is found impracticable at present to en- 
force fully its terms. The convention will come 
into force twelve months after it has been ratified 
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by two member states. It provides for reconsid- 
eration of its terms at the expiration of each ten- 
year period after its coming into force. It pro- 
vides that existing agreements insuring more 
favorable conditions shall not be affected by the 
convention. 


Conventions Concerning the Restriction of Night 
Work of Children and Young Persons in Non- 
Industrial Occupations 

This convention provides that children under 
14 years of age who are admissible for full or part- 
time non-industrial employment (exclusive of 
agricultural or maritime occupations) and chil- 
dren over 14 years of age who are still subject to 
full-time compulsory school attendance shall not 
be employed nor work at night during a period of 
at least 14 consecutive hours, including the inter- 
val between 8 o’clock in the evening and 8 o’clock 
in the morning. National laws or regulations 
may exempt domestic service in private households 
and work in family undertakings which is not 
deemed to be harmful to young persons. It pro- 
vides that children over 14 years of age who are 
no longer subject to full-time compulsory school 
attendance, and young persons under 18 years of 
age shall not be employed nor work at night dur- 
ing a period of at least 12 consecutive hours 
including the interval between 10 o’clock in the 
evening and 6 o’clock in the morning. The con- 
vention makes certain exceptions to meet local 
climatic conditions. It permits national laws or 
regulations to grant temporary individual licenses 
in order to enable young persons of 16 years of 
age and over to work at night when the special 
needs of vocational training so require, subject to 
the period of daily rest being not less than 11 
consecutive hours. National laws or regulations, 
subject to certain restrictions, may grant indi- 
vidual licenses in order to enable children or young 
persons under 18 years of age to appear at night 
as performers in public entertainment or to par- 
ticipate at night as performers in the making of 
cinematographic films. The convention provides 
for the enforcement of the provisions of the con- 
vention. It provides special provisions for India 
and other countries where it is found impractica- 
ble at present to enforce fully its terms. The 
convention shall come into force 12 months 
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after it has been ratified by two member stateg§ unc 
It provides for reconsideration of its terms at the§ to 

expiration of each ten-year period after its coming unc 
into force. It provides that existing agreements§ rec 
insuring more favorable conditions shall not bef ited 
affected by the convention. mer 
onl: 
det 
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use 





Recommendation Concerning the Medical Exami- 
nation for Fitness for Employment of Children 
and Young Persons 

This recommends that governments extend t 
all occupations carried on for profit, without con. 
sideration of the family relationship, the protec. Ad 
tion provided for by the conventions concerning 
medical examination for fitness for employment 
of children and young persons. It recommend§ “9% 
that all children should undergo, preferably be 
fore the end of their compulsory school attend. 
ance, a general medical examination, the results 
of which can be used by the vocational guidane 
services. The thorough medical examination reff pich 
quired on entry into employment should includ: 
clinical, radiological, and laboratory tests, ani 
should be accompanied by appropriate advice o 
health care and if necessary by supplementar§ Paul 
vocational guidance with a view to a change o 
occupation. It recommends the extension of com- 
pulsory medical examination until at least 21 fo 
all young workers employed in industrial or nong “eor 
industrial occupations. It recommends that young 
persons found by medical examination to har 
physical handicaps or limitations or to be gener 
ally unfit for employment should receive prope 
medical care, be encouraged to return to schod 
or be given guidance toward suitable occupations 
and be extended financial aid if necessary durin 
the period of medical treatment, schooling, or ve 
cational training. It recommends that measure 
be taken to train a body of qualified examinin 
doctors. It spells out in greater detail the ms 
chinery desirable to insure enforcement of medical 
examinations. 




















Actir 


Recommendations Concerning the Restriction 0 
Night Work of Children and Young Persons ts 
Non-Industrial Occupations 

This recommends that the protection provid 
young persons under the provisions of the cot 
vention concerning the restriction of night wo 
in non-industrial occupations be extended to 
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undertakings carried on for profit, without regard 
to family undertakings, and to young persons 
under 18 who are engaged in domestic service. It 
recommends that licenses should be issued for lim- 
ited periods to young persons in public enterta‘n- 
ment, and should be granted to children under 14 
only in exceptional cases. It recommends a more 
detailed plan for insuring enforcement of restric- 
tion of night work, and recommends that greater 
use be made of women in a supervisory capacity. 


As a member of the ILO the United States Gov- 
ernment is obligated within 12 months to submit 
to the “competent authority” each convention for 
ratification and each recommendation “for consid- 
eration with a view to effect being given to it by 
national legislation or otherwise.” Under the ex- 
isting constitution, however, a Federal state such 
as the United States may treat a convention to 
which constitutional limitations are applicable as 
a recommendation only. 


Addresses and Statements of the Week 





Clair Wilcox, director of the Office of 
International Trade Policy, and 
chairman of U.S. Delegation to Pre- 
paratory Committee for the Inter- 
national Trade and Employment 
Conference. 


Richard H. Heindel, chief, Division of 
Libraries and Institutes, Office of | 
International Information and Cul- | 
tural Affairs. 


Paul V. McNutt, Ambassador to the 
Republic of the Philippines. 





George Wadsworth, American Minister 
to Syria and Lebanon and Ambas- 
sador Designate to Iraq. 


Chester T. Lane, lend-lease administrator, 
Department of State. 

David E. Austen, deputy executive 
director of lend-lease, Department 
of State. 


Acting Secretary Acheson 


C. Tyler Wood, special assistant to the 
Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 





Statement on accomplishments of the 
Preparatory Committee for the 
International Trade and Employ- 
ment Conference. Text issued as 
press release 843 of Nov. 26. 
Printed in this issue. 


“Understanding the United States 
Abroad”. Text issued as press 
release 846 of Nov. 27. Excerpts 
printed in this issue. 


On the subject of American-Philippine 


cooperation. Text issued as press 
release 848 of Nov. 27. Not 
printed. 


On the subject of American influence 
in the Arab renaissance. Text 
issued as press release 849 of Nov. 
29. Not printed. 


Radio broadcast on the subject of lend- 
lease accomplishments. Text is- 
sued as press release 850 of Nov. 
29. Not printed. 


Statement concerning the reparations 
settlement program for Japan. 
Text issued as press release 855 of 
Nov. 29. Printed in this issue. 


On the subject of direct food relief to 
devastated areas to supplant 
UNRRA. Text issued as press 
release 851 of Nov. 29. Printed 
in this issue. 





Made before the final plenary 
session of the Preparatory 
Committee on Nov. 26. 


Delivered before the National 
Council for the Social Studies 
in Boston on Nov. 27. 


Delivered before Beta Theta Pi 
fraternity in Indianapolis, Ind. 
on Nov. 27. 


Delivered at a dinner in honor of 
the chief delegates of the five 
Arab states to the General 
Assembly of the United Na- 
tions by the Institute of Arab- 
American Affairs in New York 
on Nov. 29. 


Broadcast made over NBC Univer- 
sity of the Air program on 
Nov. 30. 


Made on Nov. 29. 


Made on “Town Meeting of the 
Air” broadcast at Plymouth, 
Mass. on Nov. 28. 
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GERMAN DOCUMENTS: CONFERENCES WITH AXIS LEADERS, 1944 








The Fihrer and the Duce, with their diplomatic and mili- 
tary advisers, continue their series of conferences held near 
Salzburg in April 1944. The discussion touches such mat- 
ters as available manpower, military and civilian morale, 
building of a Republican Fascist army, and the importance 
of ideological training in the armed forces. 








Memorandum of Conversation between the Fuhrer 
and the Duce at Schloss Klessheim, April 23, 1944 
12 to2 p.m. Also present, the Reich Foreign Min- 
ister, Field Marshal Keitel, Ambassador Rahn, 
Marshal Graziani, Ambassador Anfuso, and Under 
Secretary of State Mazzolini. 


Fiihrer’s Memorandum No. 20/44 
State Secret 


The Fihrer began the conference with the state- 
ment that he had yesterday set forth our decision 
to carry on the struggle uncompromisingly to a 
victorious conclusion. It was, however, necessary 
that this confidence and this planning be supported 
by corresponding action. In Germany the war ef- 
fort was a total one. Even the young boys were 
being used in the flak service and the girls in the 
airplane-spotting service. We had set up fire- 
fighting regiments of half-grown boys, who also 
had to run additional risks since they had to do 
their duty not just after the departure of the enemy 
planes but even during the course of the air-raid 
alarm. The German workers were working 72 
hours a week at their machines and, if special 
jobs were required of them, they often worked 16 
or 17 hours and they would have to sleep along- 


These are translations of documents on German-Italian 
conversations, secured from German Government files, and 
are among the German official papers which the BULLETIN 
is currently publishing. 
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side their machines. Our mine workers had only 
two days a month off from their shifts, which, 
with a nine-hour work day from 1,100 to 1,200 
meters under the earth, amounted to a terrific 
exertion. Women were employed even in the most 
dangerous positions in munitions and machine fac- 
tories. In all sorts of establishments, even those 





nec 
Ite 


| res 


of the State Railways, women were being em- | 


ployed more and more. If we got additional 
workers from abroad the only result was that Ger- 
man laborers were set free for use at the front. 
It was clear that a country which was exerting 
itself so completely was entitled to judge the other 
countries according to their performance in the 
joint conduct of the war. 

In North Africa a good army has been lost. 
The Fiihrer had still believed at the time of their 
meeting at Feltre that by the employment of 8 to 
10 German divisions it would be possible to hold 
Sicily and even to drive the enemy from the island. 
Then had come the collapse. The Fiihrer was 
convinced that countries and peoples at all periods 
could be represented by individual men. The 
Russians had their Stalin. It was the misfortune 
of France that no great man had been discovered 
there. To a certain extent Churchill was also 4 
strong man and one thought of Italy only in con- 
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| Navy had become unreliable. 


nection with the Duce. The best evidence that 
Italy had succumbed to subversive influence was 
the proceedings in South Italy. Italy’s will to 


_ resist had been bound up in the person of the 


Duce. When the Duce was removed it became 
our task to stabilize the situation. The German 
units southward of Florence had been put in 
extreme danger, as well as our units in the Balkans 
and in Crete. In the Peloponnesus, for instance, 
we had had four German divisions and several 
fortification defense battalions. All of these units 
would have been lost if the treachery of Badoglio 
and the King had been successful, so that imme- 
diate and stern measures had been necessary. It 
had still not been clear whether the liberation of 
the Duce could be accomplished by a coup. The 
course of further development in Italy could not 
have been foreseen. Badoglio had had no organi- 
zation, the Army had been disorganized, and the 
The officer corps 
had displayed weakness in its relationship with 
the Italian soldiers. The Fiihrer had been told 
ofiicially by the Italians that Italy would only 
now cooperate effectively since previously efforts 
on behalf of the common cause had been hin- 
dered by Fascism, which was hated by the people. 
Nevertheless, only the Fascist units and certain 
anti-German elements had had real military 


| value. 








These circumstances had required lightning- 


‘swift and determined decisions to restore the situ- 


ation and to prevent further treachery. For it 
was completely clear that a German collapse, 
regardless of whether it occurred in the West or 
the East, would destroy the last barrier against 
the Asiatic flood. Only the German divisions in 
the East stood in the way of a new invasion simi- 
lar to that of the Huns. Neither the King nor 
Badoglio could have saved his country from this 
catastrophe. The Badoglio regime was inclined 
only to compromise and compromise represented 
weakness, 

From these facts we had drawn the necessary 
conclusions, which perhaps from the outside ap- 
peared harsh but which represented the one and 
only thing which could have been and had to be 
done. After the event people were generally in- 
clined to regard measures which had been born 
from the necessity of the moment as being too 
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harsh. So, for example, the jurists at Leipzig had 
come to such conclusions in the proceedings against 
the so-called “war criminals” on charges of viola- 
tions of international law, without grasping the 
fact that measures which may have been incom- 
prehensible in the atmosphere of the Leipzig court- 
room had had to be taken by soldiers at the front. 
The deciding factor in the case of such measures 
was their success. If, looked at in retrospect, they 
may have appeared to have been regrettable from 
the psychological point of view and unnecessary 
from the material point of view, their employ- 
ment in Italy had nevertheless been correct since 
the situation had actually been restored. Since the 
Duce was not there himself people had not known 
where the treachery had arisen and one could 
hardly have believed that the English would ex- 
ploit the situation in such a timorous and irres- 
olute fashion as they did. Our measures had to 
be taken to restore the situation and to remove 
the threat toourrear. The Fihrer exercised great 
authority in Germany, but he nevertheless had to 
listen to his Marshals and his Colonel-Generals 
who told him that the expenditure of any further 
divisions in Italy was folly as long as the supply 
routes were not definitely assured. The Fihrer 
had based his plans on the Duce and now it was 
suddenly reported to him that Fascism was no 
longer in existence. 

Thus had come about the necessity for very 
harsh and thorough-going measures. We had in- 
tended first to withdraw to the Apennines or even 
only to hold the Alpine passes which could have 
been completely defended with some 12 divisions. 
Germany alone would not have been able to control 
so extensive an area, and as soon as we lost to the 
enemy the airfields of Foggia and on Corsica we 
had realized that South Germany at any rate stood 
open to enemy air attacks. The difference between 
having enemy airfields in South Italy and having 
them in the Po Valley was not so great, but in 
this evacuation there had been one measure abso- 
lutely necessary for us: the complete destruction 
of everything which might assist the enemy and 
the removal of material which we could use in our 
own conduct of the war. 

In the area controlled by us one very difficult 
question had arisen, namely, what was to become 
of the Italian Army. In that Army there were 
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scattered elements of people who were willing to 
go along with us and also scattered elements in- 
cluding our bitterest enemies, among whom were 
to be included the Alpini. This attitude of the 
Alpini had been produced in part by their service 
in the East, although we had never used them in 
offensive operations but always only for defensive 
purposes. The Fiihrer in his conversations with 
the Duce had always until now kept silent about 
the matter, nevertheless it was a fact that General 
[Italo] Gariboldi had caused us great difficulties. 
At . . ., for example, the Italian units, al- 
though they had a three-fold superiority in num- 
bers, had not been able to control the same extent 
of railway as our troops. Thus there had been a 
loss of 214 munitions trains daily which had cost 
the life of many a German soldier. An extraordi- 
narily brave man, General Eibel, who had won the 
Iron Cross with oak leaves and swords, had fallen 
there, not by the hand of the enemy, but a hand 
grenade had been thrown at him from an Italian 
column, and he had been killed sitting in his own 
car. The Italian troops at the front had sung the 
“Internationale” and had made insulting remarks 
about the Duce and himself. 

With such an attitude on the part of the Italian 
troops we could either give up the East and the 
Southeast or we could set about defending our- 
selves, and in such a situation we would have had 
to have looked upon these Italian units as hostile. 
In Germany we had not allied ourselves to any 
kind of an Italy but only to the Fascist Italy. 
Among the German people the Duce enjoyed great 
popularity. When the Duce now suddenly dis- 
appeared we were compelled to regard those who 
were responsible for that as traitors. Our meas- 
ures for the disarmament of the Italian troops and 
for deporting them had been necessary because 
the Italian troops had been infected. For that 
the officer corps bore the blame. If the Italian 
officers had treated their men differently and had 
shared their rations with them as ours did, the 
result would have been different. With our troops 
in Rumania the daily bread ration had been re- 
duced to 250 grams and it went without saying 
that officers and men got the same ration and at 
Stalingrad both of them had gone hungry. But 
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the Italian officers had not learned to act dif- 
ferently. With us units which did not conduct 
themselves properly were dissolved and outright 
cowards were shot. In our eyes the Italian troops 
had behaved shamefully, especially toward the 
Duce, and we had accordingly made them pris- 
oners of war and only later introduced regula- 
tions applying to them as military internees, 
This collapse on the part of Italy had laid new 
burdens on the German people. Fathers of 
families and last remaining sons had had to be 
called up and the German people had rightly 
demanded that the Italians should at least be put 
to work in Germany. Just as before, the true 
Fascists who had conducted themselves with dis- 
tinction were excluded from all this. It had been 
demonstrated before the treason of Badoglio that 
among the Italians there were outstanding work- 
ers, while, on the other hand, many of them even 
Thus, for 
example, in the home city of the Fiihrer it had 
happened that the Italians, in spite of getting 
the same food rations as the German workers, and 
in addition quantities of wine and macaroni, still 
produced only 60 to 70 percent results. The 
Fiihrer was convinced that the workers had never 
received such good rations in Italy and at Linz 
a strike and a shooting fray had even occurred. 
The Italian workers had then appealed to their 
Ambassador and had put on the guise of Italian 
patriots who were persecuted by us, although, as 
a matter of fact, they were pure Communists. It 
was shameful that even the French workers had 
conducted themselves better with us. Most of 
them had even come back again to Germany after 
their vacations. It was intolerable that people 
who, although they got better rations, still worked 
less, then went out on strike and caused trouble. 
While the Italian workers and the Italian military 
internees had acted as Fascists, the relationship 
between the Germans and the Italians had been 
very good. We were interested only in seeing 
that they were engaged in work which was im- 
portant to the war effort from the economic point 
of view, even though possibly a German laborer 
who worked 72 hours a week might be replaced by 
two foreign workers who worked only 48 hours 
but under the same rationing plan ate double the 
amount. 
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If the Duce now said that this whole system 
was unsatisfactory, we likewise found it so, for 
on the one hand there were Italians who were being 
trained by us as soldiers, and on the other hand 
there were military personnel who were interned. 
This could not be altered, however. The one 
group was infected with treason, while the other 
group was made up of young inexperienced peo- 
ple being trained as soldiers. We would set up 
for the Duce an outstanding unit, composed of 
the best and not of the average. The necessary 
training period amounted to 18 months and the 
soldiers would be well trained by the standards 
of German officers. The new Italian SS battalion 
had already proved itself in Italy, the new units 
would do the same, and the replacement elements 
were first rate. We would gladly train additional 
units for the Duce, but with the setting up of new 
units the question of arming them arose. We had 
suffered great losses in arms and it was necessary 
to supply the arms to the better units, and we 
were concerned first with arming our own units. 
Every German rifle must go to the front. We had 
even made use of Italian arms. It was our in- 
tention to provide the Duce with a sound officer 
corps which would also engage in training. If 
out of the 600,000 military internees 200,000 should 
sign up for active service they would be doing 
it only to improve their own lot and would not 
be the sort of troops who would have made the 
sacrifices that had been required by the struggle 
around Cassino. That was a general character- 
istic, however. Even the Germans would rather 
do less work or would prefer to leave the front 
and go home. We suffered losses in the East of 
150,000 men, dead and wounded, month after 
month. In order to make the proper selection it 
would be necessary to deal with the military in- 
ternees individually and to separate out those who 
declared themselves to be Fascists, and also those 
who, in the course of time, showed themselves to 
be unreliable in the performance of their duty, 
and to shift these latter gradually to duties as 
civilian laborers. This was not an ideal solution, 
but at a time like this it was necessary to adopt 
the most practicable rather than the ideal solu- 
tion. They were at present not prisoners of war 
but military internees, although the sentiment on 
our front which scorned the Italian troops be- 


cause of their betrayal would have been for treat- 
ing them much more harshly. 

The Fihrer then came to a discussion of the re- 
building of the Army and he expressed his regrets 
that he would not be able to accompany them on 
the trip to Grafenréhr, where the first Italian di- 
vision was in training. It was most important of 
all that the organization which was being built 
up should be an entirely sound unit, and as soon 
as four divisions should be organized, these could 
then be doubled and finally tripled. These divi- 
sions should, however, consist not only of coura- 
geous and well-disciplined troops, but they should 
be ready to go to their death for the Duce. Ger- 
many had had practice in the constitution of such 
units. With us from each company there had been 
made a battalion, from each battalion a regiment, 
and from each regiment a division, and thus, from 
the seven divisions which existed up to 1935, when 
general compulsory military service had been in- 
troduced, 24 divisions had been created, and at 
present the same method was being followed in 
the SS and in the Army. At the beginning of 
the war the Leibstandarte had been a regiment, 
then it became a division, and finally it became a 
corps. Such rebuilding was a thing that required 
time and if the military forces of a country had 
passed through such a crisis as had the Italians, 
the matter was still more difficult. The Fiihrer 
wanted to provide the Duce with the foundation 
for an absolutely reliable military force. This 
was a prerequisite for the stabilization of the 
Fascist regime in Italy. But the Italian soldiers 
must be determined to fight for the Duce like a 
Roman legion. 

On the matter of the zone of operations the 
Fiihrer said that he could make only one remark, 
that was, that in Germany there was a proverb 
to this effect : “A burnt child fears the fire.” After 
the events which had taken place in Italy we 
found ourselves in a terrible situation. We had 
not believed that we could hold a position south- 
ward of Rome, for in Italy there were two bottle- 
necks for the Germans. One was the Apennines. 
If the roads crossing the Apennines were dom- 
inated by the Partisans it would be impossible for 
us to hold a position south of the Apennines. And 
it was only from the fact that the Duce had been 
liberated and that the landing at Salerno had been 
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delayed that it had been possible for us to make a 
stand even southward of Rome. The second 
bottleneck was the Alpine roads. The establish- 
ment of the zone of operations in this region which 
was so important for the supply of such extensive 
territories had had the result that now, although 
there were no regular units stationed there, no 
Partisan bands were present there either. The 
Fiihrer was not fighting for square meters, for, if 
the war were won, we would then have to carry 
out the German mission in the East. We would 
get our raw materials from the Eastern areas, 
especially everything which we needed to make 
our position in the East a permanent one. If we 
were to carry on the conflict in Italy against over- 
whelming superiority in matériel, we would have 
to have our rear completely free, and we would 
have to dominate and make secure the Alpine 
passes so as to be sure that no Partisans would be 
able to threaten those narrow supply routes. 
Therefore, for military reasons, no alteration 
could be made in the arrangement concerning the 
zone of operations under any conditions. 

The Fiihrer hoped to be able to hold the present 
positions, although we expected to have to face 
an attack during the next few days from the Net- 
tuno bridgehead, which would be carried on with 
a terrific expenditure of matériel. Each day 
quantities were being landed there equivalent to 
the content of 18 Italian munitions trains, while 
we could bring our trains up only as far as Flor- 
ence and at the most bring two trains a day up 
to the front. We were counting on the possibility 
that two to three million shells would be fired at 
us from 400 to 500 guns. The Fiihrer did not 
know what would remain, but what survived would 
continue to fight. An unconditional necessity for 
a hard struggle of this sort was that under no 
circumstances should a crisis be permitted to occur 
in the rearward areas. 

A progressive abandonment of the necessary 
military measures in those zones was dependent on 
a strengthening of the Fascist system. This proc- 
ess, however, would have its basis in the Duce and 
it was of extreme importance that the Duce should 
remain in good health. At one time Badoglio 
had said to Kesselring that the Duce had only two 
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months to live because he was suffering from can- 
cer. The Fiihrer was happy that he had learned 
from Morell that the Duce’s trouble was only a 
nervous one, with some slight growths which 
could be completely cured. Professor Morell was 
the best and most modern surgeon and he had 
developed his own theory of bacteria of which the 
universities at present had only a slight knowl- 
edge. It was hard to ask that a university pro- 
fessor should suddenly admit that his whole 
previous knowledge had become obsolete by the 
course of developments and the opposition to 
Galileo and Koch in their day had been based on 
this same sort of difficulty. The life which the 
Duce and he led was a dangerous life. If any- 
thing happened to the Duce today no one could 
take his place. If one fact presented itself clearly 
from history it was that of the uniqueness of per- 
sonalities. The death of Frederick the Great, had 
it occurred during the Silesian War, would have 
ended that war completely and the course of de- 
velopments would have taken an entirely different 
turn. 

Unfortunately nothing was perfect. Wehadan 
excellent army, but we nevertheless required mili- 
tary tribunals, and there had been instances where 
one hardly knew whether it was stupidity or mad- 
ness which had played a part. Thus, for example, 
a great quantity of maps of Sweden had been 
shipped through Sweden. Yet one could not 
draw from that the conclusion that military maps 
should not be dispatched to any military authori- 
ties in the future. It was the same way in the 
zones of operations. Some mistakes had certainly 
been made there. Ambassador Rahn had been 
commissioned to bring these mistakes to a halt. 
Even in Germany things happened which were 
wrong. Just recently a census of . . 2 and 
hazelnut bushes in yards had been ordered, with 
an estimate being required of how much these 
bushes would bear. Often one might believe that 
saboteurs were responsible for such things. In 
some individual cases this suspicion had been jus- 
tified. Also in the field of the war economy hor- 
rible examples of folly occurred and one must not 
take everything which happened too seriously. 
Also, through lack of forethought, great difficul- 
ties had been created in the Party, in the armed 
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forces, and in the field of foreign policy. Thus, 
for example, a man who had received a certain 
assignment had, with all the papers on the sub- 
ject, set out on a journey in a Storch plane and 
Janded in Belgium. The documents which the 
man had taken with him consisted of the plans 
for our march through Belgium. Such and simi- 
lar cases had happened in Russia in the neigh- 
borhood of Voronezh and Velikie Luki. Often 
human fallibility really celebrated a holiday. In 
addition there was the fact that the best people 
were no longer engaged in the work of adminis- 
tration, for they had been assigned to the more 
dangerous posts. Besides, everywhere old people 
had had to be drawn upon, because the others were 
at the front. The French general, Giraud, in 
spite of his being known to be a dangerous man, 
had been allowed to escape from prison and had 
even been able to get away a second time, allegedly 
because it was thought that he had papers setting 
him free. 

All these individual instances showed that a 
new system of regulation could not be made uni- 
versally applicable to the operations zones. In 
those areas hardships would have to be corrected 
as individual cases. When the regime of the Duce 
was once more firmly reestablished then one could 
proceed with the removal of such regulations. In 
the course of this struggle involving life and 
death we must abide by the letter of the regula- 
tions and all difficulties which might arise would 
have to be treated individually. Ambassador 
Rahn had been ordered to examine such cases indi- 
vidually and to render his assistance. Even the 
Fiihrer consulted his advisers about measures, al- 
though he had, of course, assumed responsibility. 
Crises could not be prevented from arising and 
he had to take into account the views of those 
gentlemen who would have to carry out his orders 
on the spot. 

In the case of the military internees he wanted 
those who were good and reliable to be sorted out 
and assigned to the troops. It would be best if 
the younger men who were uncontaminated should 
be made available for the new divisions. If the 
Fiihrer believed that this plan could not be accom- 
plished he would say so to the Duce. But his 
commanders believed that the reconstitution of the 
Italian divisions could be accomplished. He 


would furnish the Italian troops with the best 
types of German armament. Only Italian moun- 
tain guns would be supplied to them, because the 
Italian mountain guns were at least as good as the 
German ones. The intention was to extend these 
nuclei slowly but thoroughly. Taking the long 
view, we would give the Italians the very best that 
we could give them. We would not assign every 
Italian officer to these new divisions, but that was 
not a measure directed against the Italians as such 
but one that was also employed from time to time 
in our own forces. Thus we had reassigned com- 
manders shortly before, or even during, combat if 
we did not consider them suitable. In that respect 
the Duce had the advantage, since, because of the 
great quantity of manpower available to him, he 
had a certain room for choice, which we did not 
have, and thus he could select only the best. We 
would supply him with the yeast, the base from 
which the future Italian army would be developed. 
Even we ourselves had once made out of seven divi- 
sions 21, later 56, then 90, and now around 300 di- 
visions. At one time the 27th Jiger Battalion had 
been engaged in a training period of two to three 
years. This had in reality been a brigade composed 
of 5,000 Finns. This brigade formed the basis of 
the Finnish Army. All of the leading Finnish of- 
ficers right up to Mannerheim came from this bat- 
talion. We wanted uncompromisingly to supply 
the Duce with the basis for an army which would 
serve only one god, for, if a soldier served two gods, 
then in his hour of need he would call on the god of 
peace, which with the Italian people might very 
well mean the King and his compromise govern- 
ment. How important, in addition to good mili- 
tary training, we considered ideological training to 
be, was demonstrated by the fact that now in the 
midst of a war we were proceeding to the comple- 
tion of the Nationa] Socialist indoctrination in 
our own armed forces and we required of every 
officer unconditional allegiance to National Social- 
ism. 
With this the Fiihrer bade farewell to the Duce, 
since he had to leave for a conference on the mili- 
tary situation, and he arranged that the conversa- 
tion should be resumed in the course of the after- 
noon. 
SoNNLEITHNER 
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Memorandum of the conversation between the 
Fuhrer and the Duce at Schloss Klessheim, April 23, 
1944, 4 to 5 p.m. Also present: the Reich Foreign 
Minister, Field Marshal Keitel, Ambassador Rahn, 
$S-Standartenfiihrer Dollmann, Marshal Graziani, 
Under Secretary of State Mazzolini, Ambassador 
Anfuso, and the Italian Military Attaché in Berlin, 
Colonel Morera 


Fiihrer’s Memorandum 21/44 
State Secret 


After the Fiihrer had invited the Duce to com- 
mence the discussion, the latter made the following 
reply to the Fiihrer’s remark that Fascism had 
not been in existence in July 1943: 

The strength of the Fascist Party had at that 
time been with the various armies. In the Italian 
homeland there remained only the women and 
the young and the very old men. Besides, Bado- 
glio had adopted a very effective sort of tactics, 
which had begun with a policy aimed at confusion. 
In order to lull the Fascists to sleep, Badoglio had 
first announced that the war would continue and 
that the Italians would continue to stand by the 
side of Germany. It was principally for that 
reason that no reaction on the part of the Italian 
people had followed the measures of Badoglio. 
Besides, no one had known what had happened to 
himself, the Duce. To an inquiry the King had 
declared that the Duce was his guest. Others had 
reported that the Duce was incurably ill. Thus 
the Italian people had not known how to take the 
situation and it had come to pass that after a 21- 
year period of control of the government, he had 
been dismissed like an unreliable servant. If the 
Italian generals had ever surprised the enemy as 
well as they had surprised the Italian people on 
that occasion the Italians would perhaps have 
been able to occupy Egypt. The Italian Army was 
predominantly a caste devoted to its own interests 
and its outlook had been thoroughly monarchist. 
This had come as a result of the fact that the Army 
had been put together from the various princely 
armies of the small states which had existed before 
the unification of Italy. Thus the Duce knew to- 
day that the battle of Custozza could have been 
won if the two Italian generals who were in com- 
mand of armies on either side of the Po had acted 
together. This battle, which had actually ended 
in a defeat, had taken place at the beginning of the 
unification of the Italian Kingdom and that event 
had left behind bad feeling in the Army. 
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The military internees could be divided into 
three categories: 


1. Those who were willing to fight along with 
the Germans. The Duce took this opportunity to 
defend the Alpini regiments whose conduct, on the 
Eastern front and following the betrayal, the 
Fiihrer had criticized in the course of the preced- 
ing conversation, and he remarked that the Alpini 
constituted a closed group within the Army and 
had a very limited point of view. When they had 
been sent to Russia they had believed that they 
were going to be able to fight in the Caucasus and 
then, although they had been outfitted for moun- 
tain fighting, they were employed on the steppes 
of the Don. 

2. Those who wanted nothing further to do with 
the war and who also wanted to escape from work. 

3. Those who had come out for fighting on the 
side of Germany, whose actual viewpoint would 
have to be examined further. 


The Duce would be satisfied if these military 
internees remained in Germany. Just a little 
while ago 7,000 officers had returned to Italy. The 
Duce had not been pleased about it. His request 
for better treatment of the military internees was 
not for the benefit of these people themselves, but 
arose only from the desire to improve the morale 
of their relatives and dependents in Italy, amount- 
ing to some six millions. 

The Duce was satisfied with the reconstitution 
of the divisions in Germany and he agreed with 
the Fiihrer’s idea that it would be better that 
fewer, but more reliable, units should be consti- 
tuted. To this end he would send from Italy re- 
cruits who were uncontaminated. The former 
members of the Italian armed forces, through the 
events which had taken place, had suffered a shock 
and were still ill as a result. The worst was the 
attitude of the people between 24 and 40 years of 
age. The best were the children. Even the 
64-year-old Senator Ricci, the most prominent rep- 
resentative of Italian journalism, had placed him- 
self wholly in the service of the new Italy. The 
work of conciliation was now in progress. There 
were, however, still a large number of desperate 
characters, for example, all the students. Univer- 
sity professors from Bologna had told him that 
the students were studying very zealously, but that 
from the political point of view they were indif- 
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ferent, although some improvement was beginning 
to be shown in that respect. 

The Duce was prepared to call up the class of 
1914 for Gauleiter Sauckel, the classes of 1916 and 
1917 for Reich Marshal Goring, and to place them 
at their disposal. He further agreed that 20 
classes (the Duce said 20 classes in so many 
words) should be called up and employed in labor 
battalions. 

The morale of the Italian people reacted very 
sharply to news about the progress of the war. 
After the successes of Cassino and Nettuno the 
morale had improved. He now intended to start 
a propaganda campaign in the various cities and 
among the various classes in Italy. He wanted 
to speak himself, otherwise the people would be- 
lieve that the Duce was dead and, looking at it 
in retrospect, this was actually the case, for the 
Mussolini of yesterday was dead and it was the 
Mussolini of tomorrow who was alive. His deep- 
est conviction was that Germany could never lose 
the war. This theme must be the basis for all 
propaganda, 

When the Fiihrer inquired about public opinion 
in Rome, the Duce said that Rome had many 
aspects. There was the Black City of the Papacy, 
the White City of the aristocrats, and in addition 
the manifold groups of the population, some of 
whom had come to Rome only after it had been 
declared to be an open city which had, after his 
betrayal, been the greatest sin of Badoglio. By 
the declaration of Rome to be an open city a divi- 
sion had arisen among the Italian population, and 
after the first bombing of Rome on July 19, 1943 
many Italians had rejoiced. 

The Fiihrer here interjected that after the heavy 
bombing of Berlin an analogous procedure had 
occurred, for the fame of Berlin as the capital of 
the Reich had never been so well established in 
southern and western Germany as at the present 
when the splendid conduct of the Berliners was 
being demonstrated. On his birthday foreign 
newspapers had reported with astonishment that 
Berlin had been turned by its inhabitants into a 
sea of waving banners. 

The Duce said that it would be better for the 
Italian units to undergo an extended period of 
training in Germany than for these units to be 
sent into action with insufficient training. 


The Fiihrer remarked that in our case the young 
people had had to be especially well trained, for 
they were idealists and not so prudent as the older 
age groups, and thus in action they had suffered 
terrible losses. The Fiihrer himself had been a 
volunteer in 1914 and he had gone through the 
experience when his unit at Ypres had been re- 
duced in a single action from 3,400 men to 611. 
A better-trained unit would have lost at most only 
200 men. 

The Duce said further that the Italian officers 
must, of course, all be Fascists, but that during 
their period of service in the armed forces their 
political activity would be interrupted. Previ- 
ously there had been rivalry among the officers as 
to who was the oldest party member. From this 
rivalry personal conflicts had often arisen. 

The Fiihrer stated that the same arrangement 
existed with us. The officers swore allegiance to 
the State, to our ideology, and, in addition to all 
that, with us, to the person of the Fiihrer as well. 
The Fiihrer would like to have the Italian units 
trained in Germany pledge allegiance to the per- 
son of the Duce, for a bond to a person was the 
strongest type of tie. 

Marshal Graziani here interjected that the Ger- 
man command in Italy was satisfied with the 
Italians who had been assigned to them as workers 
or in other capacities. 

The Fiihrer stated that the chief of the OT 
[Organisation Todt], Dorsch, had described the 
Italians as very good workers. 

Ambassador Rahn said that this could also be 
attributed to the fact that the Italians had been 
trained to continue working even under heavy 
bombing and also to defend themselves against 
enemy air attacks. 

The Fiihrer related that the French had sup- 
plied us 140,000 Spanish Reds for employment in 
the OT. Since with us each one could hold his 
own opinion and those people were treated very 
considerately, these Spanish Reds had shown 
themselves very willing and conducted themselves 
well. The OT was really a revolutionary organ- 
ization. It was entirely without class distinction 
and in every OT barracks there hung the picture 
of Todt which showed him as a road worker. 


(Continued on page 1061) 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Investigation of Assault on Members of Ukrainian Delegation 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE UKRAINIAN MINISTER 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


November 22, 1946. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: 

As the Chairman of the Delegation of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, I have the honor to inform you 
of the following: 


On the twentieth of November of this year, in 
the city of New York, two members of the Dele- 
gation of the Ukrainian S.S.R., Messrs. A. D. 
Voina and G. D. Stadnik, were assaulted by un- 
known malefactors, as a result of which Mr. Stad- 
nik received a serious wound in the thigh from 
an explosive bullet and is at present, after having 
been operated, in the Roosevelt Hospital, where, 
according to the conclusion reached by the doc- 
tors, he will be confined approximately 3 months, 
and will remain an invalid for life. The entire 
circumstances of this assault, as is clear from the 
statements of the victims, Voina and Stadnik, leads 
one to believe that this is not a case of burglary 
but a premeditated attempt on the life of two 
Delegates to the Assembly of the United Nations. 

In the first place, the fact that this assault took 
place in the fruit store across from the Plaza 
Hotel, where A. D. Voina and G. D. Stadnik 
usually went to purchase fruit at definite times 
after work, supports this explanation of the as- 


* Publication of both letters, together with a copy of the 
memorandum from the Police Commissioner to the Mayor 
of the City of New York, was authorized by the Secretary 
of State. They were released to the press by the United 
States Delegation of the Council of Foreign Ministers on 
Nov. 28, 1946. 
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sault. In the second place, the assailants, who, in 
the official version, intended to rob, did not take 
any valuables from A. D. Voina and G. D. Stad- 
nik, but, having accomplished their business, 
peacefully went into the street. 

Finally, it is difficult to suppose that a small 
shop with the small daily profit of a score or two 
dollars would be the real attraction for the 
burglars. 

The Delegation of the Ukrainian S.S.R. calls to 
your attention the fact that such acts, directed 
against the lives and security of members of the 
Delegations of the United Nations, take place in 
the locality of the United Nations Organization, 
and furthermore, the malefactors have not been 
apprehended to date. 

By virtue of the aforementioned reasons, the 
Delegation of the Ukrainian S.S.R. to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations requests that you, 
Mr. Secretary of State, take steps with a view to 
the immediate investigation by the American au- 
thorities of the attempt on the life of two of its 
members, and the bringing to justice of the guilty 
parties, being certain that you will inform it of 
the measures taken with respect thereto. 

Accept [etc.] D. Manvuitsky 


November 27, 1946. 
My Dear Mr. Manvtrsxky: 
I have your letter of November 22 with refer- 
ence to the shooting of Mr. Stadnik on the night 
of November 20. 


@ December 8, 1946 
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The Acting Secretary of State has heretofore 
conveyed to the Representative of your Govern- 
ment in Washington the sincere regret of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that Mr. Stadnik 
should have been the victim of such a criminal act. 
I wish to add my personal regret and ask that you 
extend to Mr. Stadnik my sincere sympathy. 

I enclose you copy of a Report submitted by the 
Police Commissioner to the Mayor, which will give 
you the status of the investigation. 

While we deeply regret that a Delegate to the 
General Assembly should have been the victim of 
this crime, I know you will be glad to learn that in 
the opinion of the Police Commissioner, based 
upon the evidence of the eye witnesses, it was not, 
as you feared, a premeditated attempt to kill two 
members of your Delegation. 

The police authorities are of the opinion that had 
the criminals intended killing Mr. Stadnik and 
Mr. Voina, it is more probable that they would 
have waylaid the two Delegates on the street be- 
tween the hotel and the store where the shooting 
occurred instead of waiting for them in a store 
where there were bright lights and where there 
were several persons to witness the shooting. 

The police authorities also called my attention to 
the fact that if the purpose of the two men was 
to kill either Mr. Stadnik or Mr. Voina, they were 
within a few feet of the two Delegates and could 
easily have killed them, but instead while making 
their exit shot Mr. Stadnik in the thigh. 

The fact that the primary purpose of the crimi- 
nals was robbery and not to kill the two Delegates 
does not lessen their crime and certainly it does 
not lessen my regret that one of your representa- 
tives should have been the victim of such a crimi- 
nal act. 

Since receiving your letter, I have talked to 
the Police Commissioner of New York City, who 
assures me that they are doing everything in their 
power to apprehend the perpetrators of this 
crime. They will keep me advised of the progress 
of the investigation and I will ask that you also 
be kept informed. It is my earnest hope that 
the criminals will be apprehended and punished 
for their crime. 

I trust that Mr. Stadnik’s injury may not prove 
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as serious as you now fear. Please extend to him 
my hope for his continued improvement. 
With assurances [etc.]. James F.. Byrnes 


[Enclosure] 


THE POLICE COMMISSIONER 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


November 25, 1946. 
Memorandum for: His Honor, The Mayor 


Subject: Shooting of Gregory Stadnik, Ukraine Delegate 
to U.N., during perpetration of hold-up in delicatessen 
at 36 W. 58th Street, Man. 

At about 12: 20 a.m., November 21st, 1946, two unknown 
men entered premises, a delicatessen store, at 36 West 
58th Street, Manhattan. Present in the store at that 
time were the clerk, Joseph Braunspiegel, 1225 Sheridan 
Avenue, Bronx, and an unknown woman. The unknown 
men pointed revolvers at Braunspiegel and ordered him 
to the rear of the store where they took his wallet con- 
taining $65.00 and closed the door on him. 

At this point another unknown woman entered the 
store and was herded into a corner of the store with the 
first woman who was present at the time the perpe- 
trators entered. From the younger of the women they 
took $7.00 and from the second woman who entered the 
store they took her purse, opened it and presumably took 
some money, the exact amount of which is unknown. 

During the time the above was taking place, Gregory 
Stadnik and Alexis Voina, Ukraine Delegates to the 
United Nations Assembly, both residing at the Plaza Hotel, 
entered the store to make a purchase. As they were 
about to enter the premises one of the unknown men said 
“come in”. As they entered the unknown men pointed 
revolvers at them and ordered them to raise their hands. 

Both Stadnik and Voina are of stocky build and it is 
believed that the perpetrators judged them to be detec- 
tives or that they were slow in obeying the command of 
the perpetrators to raise their hands, because they imme- 
diately discharged a shot which struck Gregory Stadnik 
in the right thigh. 

The perpetrators then left the store and made their 
escape in an unknown manner. 

Delegate Stadnik was attended by Dr. Otto of Roosevelt 
Hospital, removed to said hospital and operation per- 
formed to remove the bullet. His condition was not 
serious. 

Mr. Robert Clark, Agent in Charge of the State Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Frank Begley, Chief Security Officer, United 
Nations Assembly, were immediately notified of the occur- 
rence. 

The perpetrators were described as follows: 


No. 1—About 25 years of age; 5’ 8’’; 165 lbs; dark com- 
plexion ; spoke with an accent; wore grey fedora hat and 
brown topcoat. 

No. 2—About 25 years of age; 5’ 8’’ or 7’’; 160 lbs; dark 
complexion. 
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Both of these men were armed and both are apparently 
Italian or Spanish. Alarm No. 21223 has been trans- 
mitted for these men. 


INVESTIGATION 


Immediately upon notification of this incident, a thor- 
ough search of the entire vicinity of the location was made 
by uniformed and detective forces in an attempt to appre- 
hend the perpetrators. All facilities of this Department 
were used in this search including radio motor patrol cars 
and detective cruiser cars. The search was under the 
immediate supervision of Assistant Chief Inspector 
O’Brien and Acting Deputy Chief Inspector Rothengast. 

Ten (10) picked detectives have been assigned to this 
case, two of whom speak Spanish, in an effort to obtain 
some information as to the identity of those responsible 
for the Commission of the crime. 

The unidentified woman has been interviewed by Ass’t. 
D. A. Burns, New York County. 

This woman had ordered a few things in the store, had 
changed her mind and was slow in making her purchases 
when the perpetrators entered. 

After they placed the clerk in the rear room, they took 
this woman’s purse, opened it and extracted $7.00 there- 
from. 

This woman will cooperate with the police in an effort 
to make an identification of the perpetrators when con- 
fronted by suspects. Both the District Attorney and the 
girl herself, due to her profession, explicitly requested that 
her name not be divulged in any press releases. 

The wallet which was taken from the clerk of the store 
at the time of the hold-up was found at 2: 00 p.m., Novem- 
ber 2ist, on the floor of the Guild Studios located at 148 
West 82nd St., by Connie Liquori who lives at 4608 10th 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

This wallet was received by Mr. Braunspiegel through 
the mail, this morning. It was mailed to him by Anne 
Ermeti, 476 Sanford Avenue, Newark, N.J., an employee of 
the Guild Studios. 

All employees of the Guild Studios are now being in- 
vestigated and will be taken to the Bureau of Criminal 
Identification to view the pictures in an effort to identify 
any persons who were in that store on the date of the 
occurrence, 

The wallet when found contained no money but identi- 
fication was made of the owner through papers therein 
and an automobile operator’s license bearing the name of 
the clerk. 

The clerk of the store has viewed the photographs in the 
Bureau of Criminal Identification Modus Operandi File at 
Police Headquarters but failed to pick out any picture as 
one of a possible suspect. 

Efforts are being made to identify and locate the second 
woman who entered the store during the hold-up. 

Two members of this Department are assigned to screen 


* For article by Mr. Morlock on the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, see BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1946, p. 885. 
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the prisoners appearing in the line-up. These men pick 
out any prisoners who answer the description of the per. 
petrators and question them. 

Detectives have been assigned to the Parole Board to 
examine the records of parolees recently discharged from 
prison in an effort to identify the perpetrators. 

Efforts are being made to have Mr. Voina appear at the 
Bureau of Criminal Identification to view photographs 
on file. 

Act. Sergeant Butts, Bureau of Ballistics, has reported 
that the bullet removed from the thigh of Mr. Stadnik 
was broken into three (3) parts and appears to be a 88 
caliber lead pellet. This bullet is badly deformed. 

Assignment of the ten detectives to this case will be 
continued and every special attention will be. given this 
matter and every effort made to identify and arrest the 
perpetrators of this crime. 

ARTHUR W. WALLANDER 
Police Commissioner 


U.S. Representatives and Advisers to 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs of 
ECOSOC 


[Released to the press November 29] 

The Department of State on November 29 an- 
nounced that Harry J. Anslinger, United States 
representative on the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, which held its first session begin- 
ning November 27, 1946 at Lake Success, New 
York, was accompanied by George A. Morlock, 
Department of State, and John W. Bulkley, Cus- 
toms Bureau, Treasury Department, as advisers, 
and Miss Julia H. Renfrew of the Narcotics Bu- 
reau, Treasury Department, as assistant.’ 

Other countries represented on the Commission 
are: Canada, China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Turkey, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United King- 
dom, and Yugoslavia. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs will take 
action on matters relating to its organization and 
is expected to discuss and advise the Economic 
and Social Council in regard to problems concern- 
ing the reestablishment of the international con- 
trol of narcotic drugs at pre-war levels, the illicit 
traffic, the suppression of the use of opium for 
smoking and eating, and the limitation of the pro- 
duction of narcotic raw materials. 


@ December 8, 1946 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings 








In Session as of December 1, 1946 
Far Eastern Commission 


United Nations: 
Security Council . , 
Military Staff Committee 
Commission on Atomic Energy ‘ 
UNRRA - Intergovernmental Cummbsion « on  Sedenee (IGC R): 
Joint Planning Committee 
General Assembly : 
Telecommunications Advisory Césiintiden ‘ 


ECOSOC: Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 
German External Property Negotiations With Portugal (Safe- 
haven) 
PICAO: 


Divisional 
Communications Division . 
Search and Rescue Division 


International Conference on Trade and Employment, First Meet- 
ing of the Preparatory Committee 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan. . . . ....+-e «ees 

FAO: Preparatory Commission To Study World Food Board}Pro- 
posals 

Council of Foreign Ministers. . ......+-+-e-ee-s °* 


Inter-Allied Reparations Agency (IARA): Meetings on Conflicting 
Custodial Claims 


UNESCO: 
“Month” Exhibition 
General Conference, First Seuton . 


International Whaling Conference 


ILO Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works 








Washington 


Lake Success. 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success. 


Washington and Labo 


Success 
Flushing Meadows 
Lake Success. 
Lake Success. 


Lisbon 


Montreal 
Montreal 


London . 


Washington . 
Washington 


New York . 


Brussels . 


Paris . 
Paris . 


Washington 


Brussels . 


Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 





February 26 


March 25 
March 25 
June 14 
July 25 


October 23 
November 10 
November 27 


September 3 


November 19 
November 26 


October 15—November 
26 


October 24 
October 28 


November 4 
November 6 


November—December 
November 19-Decem- 
ber 10 (tentative) 


November 20—-Decem- 
ber 2 
November 25—Decem- 
ber 3 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





Scheduled December 1946 —- February 1947 


Inter-American Commission of Women: Fifth Annual Assembly 
PICAO: 
Divisional 
Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Practices Division . 
Personnel Licensing Division . ‘ , 
Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division : 
Accident Investigation Division 
Airworthiness Division ' 
Airline Operating Practices Division 


Regional 
South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting. . 


UNRRA Council: Sixth Session 
Caribbean Commission 


United Nations: 
Meeting of Postal Experts. .. . eae ae 
Meeting of Governmental Beperte ¢ on " Pempert ont Frontier 
Formalities 
Economic and Social Council: 
Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization, Pre- 
paratory Committee 
Economic and Employment Commission. . 


Social Commission 


Subcommission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas 
Human Rights Commission 


Population Commission . . 

SOS ee ee ee ee ee 
Commission on the Status of Women 

Transport and Communications Commission. ....... . 
Non-governmental Organizations Committee . 


ECOSOC, Fourth Session of. . . . 


Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees (IGCR): Sixth Plenary 
Session 


Meeting of Medical and Statistical Commissions of Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security 


Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference . 
Second Pan American Conference on Sanitary Education ..... 


ILO Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining. . 





Washington 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Melbourne . 
Washington 


Curacao . 


New York . 
Geneva . 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success. . 


Geneva . 

Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success. 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


London . 


Washington . . 


Caracas . 
Caracas . 


Lima . 





December 2-12 


December 3 
January 7 
January 14 
February 4 
February 18 
February 25 


February 1 
December 10 
December 10 


December 10 
January 14-29 


January 20—February 28 
(tentative) 

January 20—February 5 
(tentative) 

January 20—February 5 
(tentative) 

January 27—February 13 
(tentative) 

January 27—February 11 
(tentative) 

January 27—February 11 
(tentative) 

February 6-20 (tenta- 
tive) 

February 12-27 (tenta- 
tive) 

February 17-28 
(tentative) 

February 25-27 
(tentative) 

February 28 


December 16 


January 6-11 


January 12-24 
January 12—24 
February 3-12 
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Activities and Developments 


MEETING OF ILO INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
ON TEXTILES 


[Released to the press by the ILO November 25] 


Concluding its initial nine-day session at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion’s Industrial Committee on Textiles adopted a 
declaration emphasizing that the essential prob- 
lem of the industry was to satisfy the accumulated 
need for textiles throughout the world, according 
to a report received November 25 at ILO head- 
quarters in Montreal. 

At the same time, the declaration said, the in- 
dustry must be modernized, working conditions 
must be improved, and social-security measures 
extended. 

The session, held under the chairmanship of 
Radi Abou Seif Radi, Egyptian Under Secretary 
of Social Affairs, brought together government, 
management, and labor representatives of 17 of 
the chief textile-producing countries. The meet- 
ing is being followed by a similar session of the 
ILO’s Industrial Committee for Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works. Eight such in- 
ternational committees for the world’s principal 
industries form part of the ILO’s machinery. 

At its closing plenary sitting, the Textile Com- 
mittee declared that in view of the industry’s es- 
sential nature an important place must be 
reserved for its needs in current international dis- 
cussions on the problems of reconstruction. 

On the recommendation of two subcommittees, 
detailed resolutions were adopted on wages, hours 
of work, recruiting for the industry, vocational 
training, and social welfare and security, includ- 
ing the extension of social services, the improve- 


ment of working conditions, and holidays with 
pay. 

The Committee also went on record as drawing 
attention to the necessity for an urgent increase 
in the production of textile machinery. 

Representatives of a number of countries with 
manpower shortages expressed the desire that the 
Committee study with particular care the ques- 
tions of recruiting and vocational training. It 
was agreed that at subsequent sessions these prob- 
lems should be examined in the light of reports 
and recommendations made by the International 
Labor Office. 

In a special resolution the Committee declared 
that measures must be taken to prevent unfair 
competition by the industries of Germany and 
Japan. 


100th SESSION OF THE GOVERNING BODY OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE! 


At the 100th Session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Office which was held at 
Montreal, Canada, on October 7, 1946, Guildhaume 
Myrddin Evans, C.B., Deputy Secretary, Ministry 
of Labor and National Service of the United King- 
dom, was reelected Chairman of the Governing 
Body by unanimous vote. Mr. Evans was nomi- 
nated for the second term by the United States 
Government representative, David A. Morse. 

The Governing Body agreed to the establishment 
of an expert committee on indigenous labor in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the Third 
Conference of American States Members held in 
Mexico City in April of this year. Preliminary 
discussions concerning a suggested regional meet- 
ing for the Near and Middle East were authorized 
by the Governing Body following recommenda- 
tions originating with the Egyptian Government. 

Plans were made for holding the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of Labor Statisticians at Mon- 


treal, probably in August 1947. 


Prepared by the Division of International Conferences 
in collaboration with the Division of International Labor, 
Social and Health Affairs, Department of State. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


THIRD MEETING OF RUBBER STUDY GROUP 


[Released to the press on November 29] 


The third meeting of the Rubber Study Group, 
comprising representatives of the Governments 
of France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, to discuss common problems 
arising from the production or consumption of 
rubber, took place at The Hague on November 
25-28, 1946. 

Pieter Honig, director of the Netherlands Indies 
Rubber Fund, presided over the meeting. The 
French Delegation was led by M. Peter, Director 
for Economic Affairs, Colonial Ministry. R. D. 
Fennelly, Under Secretary, Raw Materials De- 
partment, Board of Trade, led the British Dele- 
gation, while the United States Delegation was 
led by Donald D. Kennedy, Chief, International 
Resources Division, Department of State. 

Further studies of the prospective world rub- 
ber situation were presented to the group on be- 
half of the participating governments. These in- 
cluded the latest information on the U.S. synthetic 
industry and reports on conditions in the Far 
East. 

The total world production in 1946 is estimated 
at 1,700,000 to 1,800,000 tons made up of 940,000 
tons of synthetic rubber and 760,000 to 860,000 tons 
of natural rubber. Discussion took place on the 
difficulties experienced in the natural rubber pro- 
duction areas and the measures being taken to 
overcome them. There are serious shortages of 
labor and food in some areas and a general short- 
age of consumer goods which is hindering produc- 
tion. Stocks of natural rubber in producing areas 
at the beginning of 1946 were estimated to be 
340,000 tons, and it is expected that the bulk of 
these will be shipped by the end of the year. 

The group considers that supplies of natural 
rubber becoming available in manufacturing coun- 
tries from all areas in the world during 1947 might 
reach approximately 1,200,000 tons as compared 
with 850,000 tons during 1946. Looking to a 
longer period, the group estimated that during 
1948 there was a good prospect of the production 
of 1,500,000 tons of natural rubber and arrivals 
in consuming countries of 1,400,000 tons. 
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Assuming that the recommendations of the In- 
ter-Agency Policy Committee on Rubber are car- 
ried out by the United States Government, this 
would give a total world potential production of 
natural and synthetic rubber of about 2,000,000 
tons. 

Without making any provision for increased 
working stocks or for any strategic stockpiling 
the group estimated that the world consumption 
of natural and synthetic rubber would amount to 
about 1,600,000 tons in 1946, 1,700,000 tons in 1947, 
and 1,675,000 tons in 1948. This estimate depends 
on the maintenance of a high level of economic ac- 
tivity in consuming countries but assumes that 
there will be no sudden large developments of the 
use of rubber. 

The disequilibrium between the productive 
capacity of the world and its demands for con- 
sumption which was foreseen at the first meeting 
of the group, while not anticipated for 1947, is 
still contemplated as a possibility in the course of 
two or three years. 

Discussion at the group meeting suggests that 
there will be a wide range of uses for which natural 
rubber may be better suited than synthetic and 
another range in which synthetic may be prefer- 
able to natural. Between these, however, there 
may well be an area in which satisfactory results 
may be expected from either kind of rubber and 
where manufacturers are likely to be guided in 
their preference by the relative costs of the two 
materials. In other cases national policy may de- 
termine the amount of synthetic rubber used. The 
group made special reference to the field for in- 
creased use of natural rubber in the expansion of 
the group’s membership which was considered in 
the light of the work of the Preparatory Commit- 
tee of the International Conference on Trade and 
Employment and the participating delegations 
agreed to recommend to their respective govern- 
ments that membership should be open to all coun- 
tries substantially interested in the production and 
consumption of rubber. 

The terms of reference of the group provide that 
other interested governments shall be kept in- 
formed of its work, and steps will be taken to this 
end. 

It is expected that a further meeting of the 
group will be desirable in the middle of 1947. 


@ December 8, 1946 
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UNITED NATIONS POSTAL EXPERTS MEETING’! 


A meeting of postal representatives is being held 
in New York on December 10, 1946, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, to prepare an 
agreement in connection with bringing the Uni- 
versal Postal Union into relation with the United 
Nations. The agreement will be negotiated be- 
tween the United Nations and the Universal Postal 
Union. This meeting is the direct result of the 
Transport and Communications Commission’s 
recommendation to the Economic and Social 
Council that such a meeting be held. The United 
Nations General Assembly, in turn, issued the in- 
vitations. Delegates representing the Post Office 
Department and the Department of State are ex- 
pected to attend. 


MEETING OF THE CARIBBEAN COMMISSION ! 


The four national sections of the Caribbean 
Commission consisting of representatives from 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States will meet in Curacao, Nether- 
lands West Indies, on December 10, 1946 to discuss 
the activities of the Commission’s newly estab- 
lished Secretariat. Principal items on the agenda 
will include rules of procedure for the Commission 
ind the West Indian Conference, and the appor- 
tionment of the budget. The meeting will be 
largely devoted to the implementation of the rec- 
ommendations of the second session of the West 
Indian Conference which was held in St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands of the United States, in February 
1946. 

The Caribbean Commission is an international 
advisory body, resulting from the recent expansion 
of the original Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission. It serves to coordinate the activities of 
the four member powers in their efforts to im- 
prove the economic and social well-being of Carib- 
bean inhabitants. 

The Curacao gathering will be the third meet- 
ing of the newly reorganized body, the second hav- 
Ing taken place at Washington in July 1946. The 
session is expected to last four or five days. 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


PREPARATORY COMMITTEE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
EMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE 


Resolution on Interim Commodity Committee 


Teat of resolution on the Interim Commodity 
Committee adopted at the plenary session of the 
Preparatory Committee of the International Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment in London 
on November 26 


Wuereas certain difficulties of the kind referred 
to in the draft chapter on intergovernmental com- 
modity arrangements appended to the report ‘of 
the Preparatory Committee have already occurred 
in respect of certain primary commodities and the 
governments concerned are already taking action 
on the general lines proposed in that chapter and 

Wuereas similar difficulties may occur in re- 
spect of other primary commodities and 

Wuenreas the Preparatory Committee is agreed 
that it is desirable that action taken in respect of 
such commodities should proceed on the general 
lines proposed in the draft chapter: 

The Preparatory Committee of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Trade and Employment 
recommends that, 

In so far as intergovernmental consultation or 
action in respect of particular commodities is 
necessary before the international trade organ- 
ization is established, the governments concerned 
should adopt as a guide the draft chapter on inter- 
governmental commodity arrangements appended 
to the report of the Committee and request the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, pending 
the establishment of the international trade organ- 
ization, to appoint an interim coordinating com- 
mittee for international commodity arrangements 
to consist of the executive secretary of the Pre- 
paratory Committee for an international confer- 
ence on trade and employment as chairman, a 
representative from the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization to be concerned with agricultural pri- 


* Prepared by the Division of International Conferences. 
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mary commodities and a person to be selected at 
the discretion of the Secretary-General to be con- 
cerned with non-agricultural primary commod- 
ities, this committee to keep informed of inter- 
governmental consultation or action in this field 
and to facilitate by appropriate means such con- 
sultation or action. 


Statement by Clair Wilcox! 


Today we come to the end, not of one meeting 
but of six. We have completed a series of con- 
ferences on international economic policy dealing 
respectively with employment, industrial develop- 
ment, commercial relations, restrictive business 
practices, commodity arrangements, and the es- 
tablishment of a new organization for world trade. 
We have dealt with a subject-matter that presents 
in its combination of diversity, complexity, and 
political sensitivity a problem so difficult that it 
might well have defied the negotiator’s art. Yet 
on every major issue that has been before us in 
every one of these conferences we have come, al- 
most all of us, to an identity of views. We have 
worked steadily and quietly in an atmosphere of 
cordial cooperation where each has sought to find 
his own interest in a purpose that is common to 
us all, and we have completed our task within the 
time that we allotted to it when we met. 

We have arrived at wide agreement speaking 
as experts without committing our Governments 
on nine tenths or more of the text of a new charter 
for world trade, employment, and economic devel- 
opment. 

I am happy that the preparatory work that was 
done within my own Government has contributed 
to this result. But I am equally happy that the 
draft that is now taking form has a better balance, 
a greater realism, and a finer precision than the 
one with which we began. 

The document that is emerging will give ex- 
pression not to the common denominator but to 


* Made before the final plenary session of the Prepara- 
tory Committee for the International Trade and Employ- 
ment Conference in London on Nov. 26, 1946, and released 
to the press on the same date. Mr. Wilcox is Chairman 
of the U. S. Delegation. 
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the highest common denominator of our views, 
The principles on which we have built are sound; 
our work has been well done; we have gone far- 
ther and faster, I am sure, than any one of us 
had dared to hope was possible six weeks ago. 

We have made a good beginning, but it is only 
a beginning. The instrument that we have forged 
in London must be polished this winter in New 
York, hardened with the alloy of trade negotia- 
tions next spring in Geneva, tested in the con- 
ference of many nations that will follow, accepted 
by world opinion, and put into operation by gov- 
ernments. The way ahead of us is long and may 
be difficult, but we are facing in the right direc- 
tion, and we have taken the first sure steps toward 
our common goal, and in this there is great promise 
for a worried and a weary world. 

As we have struggled here with the technical- 
ities of unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, disequilibrium in the balance of payments, 
non-discrimination in the administration of quan- 
titative restrictions, and procedures to be followed 
in multilateral selective negotiations on tariffs 
and preferences, we have not lost sight, I trust, of 
the deeper problems that underlie these mysteries. 
For the questions that we have really been dis- 
cussing are whether there is to be economic peace 
or economic war, whether nations are to be drawn 
together or torn apart, whether men are to have 
work or be idle, whether their families are to eat 
or go hungry, whether their children are to face 
the future with confidence or with fear. 

Our answer to all these questions is written in 
the charter for the world to read. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
express for my colleagues and myself our grati- 
tude for the many courtesies that have been shown 
us during these meetings, our admiration of the 
men with whom we have worked both day and 
night over the past six weeks, our affection for 
those whom we have come to know as personal 
friends, our deep appreciation of the spirit of 
good-will that has animated all the deliberations 
of this committee from the beginning to the end. 
We are pleased and we are proud to have been 
associated with such a group in such an enterprise. 


@ December 8, 1946 
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United States Position on Polish Elections 


[Released to the press November 25] 


Text of note delivered by the American Chargé 
@ Affaires in Poland, Gerald Keith, to the Polish 
Foreign Office on November 22 

EXCELLENCY : 

I have been instructed to inform you that my 
Government has taken note of the announcement 
that the Polish Government of National Unity has 
fixed January 19, 1947 as the date on which gen- 
eral elections will be held in Poland. In this con- 
nection, my Government recalls that Ambassador 
Lange’s note of April 24, 1946 stated that in ac- 
cordance with the Potsdam Agreement of August 
2, 1945, which provided that elections would be 
held as soon as possible, elections would take place 
this year. Although my Government is surprised 
that the Polish Government would fail, without 
explanation, to fulfill this formal assurance, its 
chief concern is not with any particular date but 
with the discharge of its responsibility under the 
decisions taken at the Crimea and Potsdam con- 


ferences with respect to the holding of free elec- 
tions in Poland. 

The importance which the United States Gov- 
ernment attaches to the carrying out of these de- 
cisions has repeatedly been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Polish Government. In his note of 
August 19, 1946, to which no reply has been re- 
ceived, Ambassador Lane outlined certain points 
which the United States Government considers es- 
sential for the carrying out of free elections. In 
view of the disturbing reports which it has re- 
ceived concerning the preparations for the elec- 
tions, my Government has instructed me again to 
inform Your Excellency that the Government of 
the United States expects that equal rights and 
facilities in the forthcoming election campaigns 
and in the elections themselves will be accorded to 
all democratic and anti-Nazi parties in accordance 
with the Potsdam Agreement. My Government 
could not otherwise regard the terms of the Yalta 
and Potsdam decisions as having been fulfilled. 


U.S. Position on Rumanian Election Results 


[Released to the press November 26] 


At the Crimea conference in 1945 the Govern- 
ments of the United States, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, and the United Kingdom agreed 
jointly to assist the people of liberated Europe 
with a view to the earliest possible establishment 
through free elections of governments responsive 
to the will of those people. Subsequently, pur- 
suant to agreement reached at Moscow in December 
1945 between the same powers, representatives of 
the three Governments met in Rumania and ob- 


tained assurances from the Rumanian Government 
that the latter would hold free and unfettered 
elections as soon as possible on the basis of uni- 
versal and secret ballot. 

The Rumanian Government held elections on 
November 19, 1946. The Department of State has 
now received extensive reports concerning the 
conduct of those elections, and the information 
contained therein makes it abundantly clear that, 
as a result of manipulations of the electoral regis- 
ters, the procedures followed in conducting the 
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balloting and the counting of votes, as well as by 
intimidation through terrorism of large democratic 
elements of the electorate, the franchise was on 
that occasion effectively denied to important sec- 
tions of the population. Consequently, the United 
States Government cannot regard those elections 
as a compliance by the Rumanian Government with 
the assurances it gave the United States, United 
Kingdom, and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Governments in implementation of the Moscow 
decision. 


Situation in Procurement of Grain for 
Export Abroad 


[Released to the press by the White House November 29] 


The President on November 29 called attention 
to the favorable situation in the procurement of 
grain for export to people in need abroad, to the 
difficulties in rail transportation of grain for this 
purpose, and to the modification in the restric- 
tions on domestic use of grain. 

Exports of grain, together with wheat pur- 
chased or under contract by the Department of 
Agriculture and amounts to be shipped as flour, 
are sufficient to reach the original goal of 267 mil- 
lion bushels for the year ending June 30, 1947. 
Good crops of all grains and a record corn crop 
made it possible later to raise this goal to a total 
of 400 million bushels of wheat, corn, and other 
grains, 

It now appears that it would be possible to make 
available for export as much as 550 million bushels 
of all grains if sufficient transportation could be 
obtained. However, owing largely to the short- 
age of boxcars, there are difficulties even in the 
movement of as much as 400 million bushels. 

In view of the continuing urgent need for food 
abroad, the Office of Defense Transportation is 
being asked by the President to make every effort 
to supply the necessary transportation for export 
grain and, if necessary, to provide preferential 
treatment to move grain for this purpose. 

Because of the favorable grain-supply situation 


*For recommendations by Ambassador Pauley on Jap- 
anese reparations, see BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1946, p. 957. 

*For Report of the Mission on Japanese Combines, see 
Department of State publication 2628. 
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and in the light of transportation difficulties, modi- 
fications in the restrictions on the domestic use of 
grain are being announced by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P, Anderson. 

The Department of Agriculture will take the 
following actions: 


1. Remove the limitation on the domestic dis. 
tribution of flour. 

2. Permit brewers, for the quarter beginning 
December 1, 1946, to use as much grain as in the 
corresponding months of 1945 and 1946, but re. 
tain the prohibition against their use of wheat and 
the limitation on the use of rice. 

3. Permit distillers to use unlimited quantities 
of corn below grade 3, but retain the prohibition 
against their use of wheat and the limitation on 
their use of rye. 


Consultations on Japanese Reparations 
Program 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press on November 29] 


Mr. Pauley, personal representative of the Pres- 
ident on reparations, with the rank of Ambassador, 
has completed his report embodying recommenda- 
tions to the United States Government for a Jap- 
anese reparations settlement. His report is being 
used as a basis for United States Government 
study of its position on the matter, and close at- 
tention is being paid to the report as a whole, 
including Ambassador Pauley’s comments on the 
control of the Zaibatsu,’ agrarian reform, balance 
of trade, and levels of industry. 

International consultations are now in progress 
with interested governments which the United 
States Government believes will lead to an early 
determination of the manner in which a repara- 
tions program may be promptly executed. 

The Department of State continues to hope for 
the broadest possible inter-Allied support in the 
formulation of directives upon which the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers will base the 
execution of a reparations program. 


@ December 8, 1946 
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International Cooperation for 1947 Relief Effort 


BY C. TYLER WOOD! 


The plan I am advocating is a simple and direct 
one. It is designed specifically to meet the par- 
ticular situation which will confront us in 1947, 
just as UNRRA was designed to meet the very 
different situation immediately following the war. 

I propose that each nation should immediately 
consider what it can contribute to the common 
1947 relief effort. It should discuss its plans in- 
formally with others, both those planning to help 
and those needing help, to obtain their views and 
to coordinate its activities with all others con- 
cerned. The Secretariat of the United Nations 
should be used as a clearing house by all of us. 
The United States would keep the Secretary-Gen- 
eral fully informed of what we were doing, and 
others should do the same. 

Now, why do I think this is the way to do the 
job in 1947? For the same reason that I believe 
in using a saw when I have wood to cut and in 
using a hammer when I want to drive a nail— 
you do a better job when you use the right tool for 
that job. 

That simple rule was followed when we helped 
design UNRRA. Then right after the war chaos 
threatened, and all the liberated nations needed all 
they could get as fast as it could be given them. 
In these countries there were no governments to 
collect or buy supplies, no food, no medicines, and 
no transportation to distribute them. UNRRA, 
to which the United States has contributed $2,700,- 
000,000—nearly three times the total contributions 
of all other nations combined—was designed to 
step into this particular breach. It did so mag- 
nificently, as Mr. La Guardia and I saw on our 
trip together this summer. Trains are running, 
fields have been plowed and harvested, essential 
utilities are operating again. 

The first battle in the campaign to conquer the 
economic ravages of the war has been won. Now 
the problem is, in most cases, not urgent relief but 
further recovery and reconstruction. 

If the world is to win this battle, we and others 


must help the countries struggling upward. But 
most of them don’t need free relief of the type pro- 
vided by UNRRA. The further rebuilding of a 
railroad, additions to the generating capacity of 
a country, improved mechanization of coal 
mines—these are income-producing projects and 
should be financed through loans and not through 
free grants. 

We have taken the lead again in providing the 
tools for this. Asa result the International Bank 
and the Monetary Fund will assist nations in ob- 
taining the foreign-exchange credits needed for 
reconstruction and for stabilizing their currencies. 
The capital of these two institutions will amount 
to 15 billion dollars, of which we provide about 6 
billion dollars. Then there is our Export-Import 
Bank and the direct foreign loans made by us, 
amounting to nearly 10 billion dollars more. 

What then remains to be done? Do not these 
measures make any further free grants unneces- 
sary? Are we wasting our time in talking 
about it ? 

No, we are not, for there will be a real need. A 
few countries will still need free grants, for they 
are not yet far enough on the road to recovery to 
get along otherwise. They will need these grants 
very urgently and promptly in the period between 
late winter and early summer when their harvests 
begin to come in. 

Remember, many need help, but only a few need 
free assistance. But in the board of nations sug- 
gested by Mr. La Guardia, each nation’s repre- 
sentative will be instructed to get all the free as- 
sistance he can, and his political life may depend 
upon his success. The result will be log-rolling— 
those who don’t need free help will get some— 
those who do need it desperately will get less than 
they need. We cannot afford to let this happen in 


1An address delivered on the “Town Meeting of the 
Air” in Plymouth, Mass., on Nov. 28, 1946, and released 
to the press on the same date. Mr. Wood is Special As- 
sistant to the Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 
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the case of the short-term emergency program we 
are discussing. We have seen examples of this in 
UNRRA. I know of one country which still has a 
substantial amount of supplies, mostly equipment, 
coming from UNRRA. You could take all these, 
turn them into food, and send it to another 
UNRRA country. This second country would 
still not be eating so well as the first does now. But 
you can’t make the adjustment thoroughly and 
quickly through a board of nations. If you think 
you could, I’d like to resign my job on the Central 
Committee of UNRRA and let you try it. 

Take another case. Suppose a country were 
building up a large army or using its plants and 
raw materials to make tanks and weapons instead 
of using them to provide for the needs of its peo- 
ple. Should they get free assistance when they 
can help themselves? No board of nations would 
act quickly enough to deny or to stop free relief 
in such a case. 

Some people are saying—let’s be frank about 
it—that we wish to retain control over the way 
our funds are spent because we intend to use food 
as a political weapon. I categorically repudiate 
this—our past record and what we do in the future 
will give a convincing answer. But we do insist 
that the food we provide be not used by others for 
political purposes either. We want to be sure that 
it goes to the hungry and not just to those who 
vote right. The drive to keep food out of politics 
must go down a two-way street. 

There is one other practical advantage of our 
plan. The needed funds must be available during 
the latter part of this winter, when UNRRA ship- 
ments start running out. There is barely enough 
time for action by Congress after it convenes in 
January. The complication of an international 
board or agency would greatly prolong the de- 
bate and might indeed defeat the effort to obtain 
funds. 

Are we turning our backs on international coop- 
eration if we follow the plan I suggest? I'll let 
you decide this. Just remember that I am pro- 
posing full consultation with all other nations con- 
cerned, and suggest that we use the Secretariat 
of the United Nations as a clearing house for in- 
formation to help us in coordinating our efforts. 
This is international cooperation, in a form best 
designed to deal with the problems we face. We 
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are actively supporting international cooperation 
across the board in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization—against great opposition I may say— 
in FAO, in the International Trade Organization, 
It would take more time than I have to list them 
all. 

The plan I have outlined is the most practical 
that can be designed to meet the particular situa- 
tion we face. It is flexible and adaptable. Its 
very directness and simplicity should ensure ob- 
taining the needed funds as quickly as possible and 
their use where they are most needed, without dis- 
crimination on political, racial, or any other 
grounds. It involves the kind of international 
cooperation needed in this case. I hope it will 
win the support of the people of this country. 


Negotiations With Philippine Govern- 
ment on Income and Estate Taxes 


[Released to the press December 1] 


Negotiations looking to the conclusion of a con- 
vention with the Government of the Philippines 
relating to income and estate taxes of the two 
countries are expected to open at Manila early in 
January. 

Prior to that time the delegation of technical 
experts which will assist Ambassador Paul V. 
McNutt in the negotiations would be glad to confer 
with interested parties or to receive statements 
and suggestions from them concerning problems 
in tax relations with the Philippines. Communi- 
cations in this connection should be addressed to 
Eldon P. King, Special Deputy Commissioner, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


The following articles of interest to readers of 
the BULLETIN appeared in the November 23 issue of 
the Foreign Commerce Weekly, a publication of the 
Department of Commerce, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 15 cents each: 


“Swiss Industrial Plants: Character, Scope, Aims”, 
by Adlai M. Ewing, senior economic analyst, Ameri- 
can Legation, Bern, Switzerland. 

“War Gave ‘Nutmeg Isle’ Bigger Spice-Trade Role”, 
by Charles H. Whitaker, second secretary and vice 
consul, American Consulate, Montevideo, Uruguay. 





@ December 8, 1946 
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Mexico Pays Fifth Instalment Under 
Claims Convention 


[Released to the press November 26] 


The Ambassador of Mexico presented to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for American Re- 
public Affairs on November 26 the Mexican Gov- 
ernment’s check for $2,500,000 (U. S. currency) 
representing the fifth annual instalment due the 
United States under the claims convention con- 
cluded November 19, 1941.1. The Assistant Sec- 
retary of State requested the Ambassador to con- 
vey to his Government an expression of this Gov- 
ernment’s appreciation, 

Under the terms of the convention, Mexico 
agreed to pay the United States $40,000,000 (U.S. 
currency ) in settlement of certain property claims 
of citizens of the United States against the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, as described in the convention. 
Payments heretofore made amount to $16,000,000. 
With the present payment of $2,500,000 the bal- 
ance remaining to be paid amounts to $21,500,000, 
to be liquidated over a period of years by the an- 
nual payment by Mexico of not less than $2,500,000 
(U. S. currency). 


German Documents—Continued from page 1047 


Todt had brought it about that the road workers, 
who previously in Germany had been disdained, 
had been filled with a notable esprit de corps. 
There was certainly a difference whether a person 
was being employed by private capital or was 
working in the common interest. 

Field Marshal Keitel confirmed the fact that 
120,000 Italians were being employed along with 
6,000 German workers in Italy. 

The Fiihrer said that he considered it would be 
better if the Italian units were not used in combat 
immediately after their period of training, but 
were doubled and tripled, so that with these 12 
divisions the basis of the State could be established. 

The Fiihrer summed up the position in Italy, 
concluding that all the problems which presented 
themselves would be solved in due course, that 
everything must be done to improve the position 
of the Duce and that accordingly the psychological 
aspect of the problem must be looked to as well. 
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The Fiihrer had decided once and for all to rely 
on the Duce, and he had broken off all other rela- 
tions with Italy. Everything would be done, but 
with the proviso that our own conduct of the war 
did not suffer thereby. We now intended to estab- 
lish gigantic airplane factories below the surface 
of the earth in order to protect Italy with the 
fighters and bombers which would be manufac- 
tured therein. This would all take place while we 
were mobilizing all our forces, as no other state 
with the exception of Finland had done. If Am- 
bassador Rahn should transmit to the Fiihrer the 
Duce’s wishes, the Fiihrer would see that they 
were fulfilled, if it were at all possible, but if their 
fulfilment were not possible, then he would tell the 
Duce so frankly and give the reasons therefor. 
The Fiihrer in this terrific historic struggle took 
a broader view than that from a church steeple. 
He was not going to haggle over square meters or 
over 100 or 200 men where it was a question of 
existence or non-existence and when the horde of 
international Jewry was assailing us. Either 
Europe would be destroyed or it would become a 
blossoming continent. The English and the 
Americans would have enough of war for a long 
time, and in order to maintain their States they 
would have to take over a great deal from us. The 
thoughts of the Fuhrer both by day and by night 
were directed toward victory. Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Finland were not closely related to us 
in outlook. Italy was the first and, even today, 
still the only one of our allies who was closely 
bound to us in world outlook. That was why the 
Fiihrer in his own interest understandably and 
naturally wanted to fulfil all of the wishes of the 
Duce. It was likewise not good to have to stand 
against the world alone. One must think also of 
his ownend. The Duce and he were certainly the 
two best-hated men in the world, and in case the 
enemy got possession of the Duce they would carry 
him off with a cry of triumph to Washington. 
Germany and Italy must conquer, otherwise both 
countries and peoples would go down to ruin 
together. 
Von SONNLEITHNER 
Bercuor, April 23, 1944 


1 BULLETIN of Nov. 22, 1941, p. 400. Treaty Series 980. 
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Understanding the United States Abroad 


BY RICHARD H. HEINDEL'! 


The use of information and culture as an inte- 
gral part of the conduct of foreign relations pays 
daily, practical tribute to the best products of 
civilization. The facilitating and supplementary 
program in the Government does not obscure the 
influences which have flowed outward from this 
country, through all channels, to all points of the 
earth, since Columbus. 


The United States Government’s official foreign 
cultural-relations policy might be said to have 
originated in 1840 in a joint resolution of Congress 
which provided for the exchange of duplicate pub- 
lications in the Library of Congress for other 
works in foreign libraries. A hundred years 
later, quite fittingly, this country, which pioneered 
in extending library services for its own people, 
began developing American libraries abroad as an 
acceptable instrument for promoting understand- 
ing of the United States. There are now 85 U.S. 
Information Libraries of various sizes in 41 coun- 
tries. During the last year these libraries were 
used by about 4,000,000 people. The basic book 
collections are used twice over every 30 days. In 
many instances they have led to the expansion of 
the democratic idea of a public library. — 

There are in addition 72 cultural institutes and 
branches in the Western Hemisphere. One of their 
important activities is to develop the teaching of 
the American version of the English language. 
The centers were used by over 800,000 people last 
year, and had a student enrolment of 60,000. 
Fifty-six percent of their expenses are met locally. 
Activities of the centers are varied. They include 


*Excerpts from an address delivered before the Second 
General Session of the annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies in Boston, Mass., on Nov. 
29, 1946. For complete text of the address, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 846 of Nov. 27, 1946. Dr. Hein- 
del is Chief, Division of Libraries and Institutes, Office of 
International Information and Cultural Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 
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film showings, musical evenings, and baseball 
clubs; in several countries the center has intro- 
duced the idea of open forums and _ panel 
discussions. 

Grants have been made to 40 American spon- 
sored or affiliated schools, and another 400 schools 
have been aided with educational materials from 
this country. Thousands of publications, including 
documents, have been distributed or exchanged 
with other countries. The translation of 150 books, 
including an up-to-date history of the United 
States in Arabic, has been added where commer- 
cial arrangements were inadequate. Art exhibits 
and musical scores and recordings have been dis- 
tributed as a result of many requests from the 
field. Sometimes these programs are described as 
long-range, but this should not mislead us. All of 
them have an immediate effect and a lasting result. 

Available estimates indicate that approximately 
10 million people each month attend OIC film 
showings of newsreels and documentaries. A mo- 
bile motion-picture unit working out of Chengtu, 
China, made a 1,000 mile trip during July, reach- 
ing an estimated 50,000 people in small villages. 
I believe also the Government of Yugoslavia, with 
film strips produced by the Pictures Branch of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, continues to train 
veterinarians in the treatment of the diseases of 
domestic animals. 

Radio broadcasts in 22 languages are now 
beamed to reach an estimated audience of millions. 
These broadcasts include educational programs 
such as Radio University where specialists conduct 
round-table discussions, 

There are also 2 daily editions of a wireless 
bulletin, approximately 7,000 words each, which 
go to 60 overseas missions by wireless and to 200 
other points by airmail. These bulletins carry 
texts of official statements and documentary news 
of cultural significance. The one magazine pub- 
lished is the Russian language Amerika. The So- 
viet Government recently authorized an increase 
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in its circulation to 50,000 copies, which are sold 
on newsstands. 

There is an element of cooperation and recipro- 
cal interest and exchange in all these programs. 
There are however some programs which are spe- 
cifically labeled as cooperative and often conducted 
bilaterally in agreement with other countries. 

About 35 bureaus of 12 Government agencies 
conduct scientific and technical field projects in 
other countries. These include agricultural re- 
search, child welfare, public health, civil aviation, 
education, anthropology, and the like. This year 
approximately 200 U.S. Government officials are 
engaged in cooperative scientific and technical 
projects with other governments. Taking all these 
cooperative projects together, more than half of 
the total expenses are paid by the cooperating for- 
eign countries. 

In the exchange of students and teachers, the 
government’s role is that of a catalytic agent. 
Last year, of the 10,000 foreign students in this 
country, only 315 were here on official awards or 
grants. Official awards were given to some 200 
government and industrial “trainees”. Fifty spe- 
cialists and professors came to this country for 
lectures or advanced studies in the official pro- 
gram, and 70 American professors were sent to 
teach abroad. Grants were made for foreign study 
to 10 students, the first to go since the war. 

In this official exchange-of-persons program— 
and this includes scientific and technical personnel 
as well as students, teachers, and leaders—we are 
now limited to exchanges with the other American 
republics, Peacetime authority for such exchanges 
was given by Congress in 1939 as part of the good- 
neighbor policy. Similar authority for the rest of 
the world was contained in a bill, introduced by 
Congressman Bloom last year, known as the Cul- 
tural Relations Bill. Unfortunately this legisla- 
tion, after successfully passing the House and re- 
ceiving the approval of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, died with the last session of Con- 
gress. It is expected that a similar bill will be in- 
troduced when Congress reconvenes. 

The field force to carry out these programs con- 
sists of 375 Americans and some 1,400 local em- 
ployees. The Americans, who are known as public- 
affairs officers, cultural officers, information offi- 
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cers, or librarians, are the specialists who are on 
the spot to interpret current American develop- 
ments and our cultural heritage. 

If the American people did not have some faith 
and some very good reasons for believing in the 
value of American culture, it would be folly to 
take the trouble to see that other people knew any- 
thing whatsoever about the United States. We 
believe that story is worth telling! Furthermore, 
we believe it can be told without vanity, distor- 
tion, pressure, or depreciation of others. The proc- 
ess of telling or teaching may be just as much a 
contribution to international peace as the story 
itself. 

There is nothing incompatible between the ob- 
jectives of this program and the closely related 
objectives of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
which is now meeting in Paris. Since ignorance 
is multilateral, its dispersion must involve all 
countries. This is what UNESCO hopes to do. 
The bilateral approach through the OIC is a con- 
tribution to the world’s store of knowledge and 
will be needed to supplement and carry forward 
the more general objectives of UNESCO. 

In the day-to-day presentation of the full and 
fair picture of the United States, a fundamental 
question arises which is not new to sccial scientists. 
What portions or elements of American life are 
interesting, effective, important, valid, or relevant 
in foreign countries? We could know more about 
this subject. So far the answer seems to be that 
some choices must be made. In some places labor 
has more meaning than agriculture, arts more va- 
lidity than science, political science more impor- 
tance (and more trouble) than technology. 

American social studies are a very important 
part of the composite picture. The very nature of 
history, economics, political science, and the like 
make them difficult to handle internationally. By 
the same token the teachers of social studies in this 
country have an important role to play in the 
interpretation of other nations and in the field of 
international relations. Science, music, painting— 
even the novel—may have an immediate interna- 
tional acceptance; the same may some day be true 
about a textbook in social studies. 
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Publication of ‘‘Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1931’’, Volume II 


REVIEWED BY E. R. PERKINS’! 


A documentary record of relations between the 
United States and individual countries of the 
American republics, Europe, the Near East, and 
Africa during the year 1931 is contained in the 
volume of Foreign Relations released by the De- 
partment of State on December 13. The other two 
volumes of the series for 1931 have «.‘ready been 
released. Volume I, containing the general multi- 
lateral sections and those relating to individual 
countries alphabetically arranged through Chile, 
was released on December 6. (Reviewed in the 
Buuiertn, December 1, 1946, page 982.) Volume 
III, which deals with conditions in the Far East, 
was released on June 23, 1946. (BuLietrn, June 
30, 1946, page 1129.) Sections gn relations with 
countries not included in these other two volumes 
are contained in volume II, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. As usual in Foreign Relations volumes, a 
list of papers giving briefly the substance of each 
document and a carefully prepared index facilitate 
the use of the mass of data contained in more than 
a thousand pages. 

The Department of State was called upon to 
determine its attitude regarding conditions of po- 
litical unrest and revolution which started in 1930 
and continued to spread among a number of 
American republics throughout the year 1931. In 
each case active intervention was avoided. 

Nearest at hand of the troubled areas was Cuba 
where dissatisfaction with the regime of President 
Machado continued unabated and where constitu- 
tional guaranties were suspended. Ambassador 
Guggenheim held numerous conferences with 
Cuban political leaders and sought to persuade 
Machado to adopt a program of reform. The 
Ambassador was instructed, however, not to par- 
ticipate in any way in any negotiations between 
the Opposition and the Government. (Page 56.) 
The end of the year saw no settlement of the 
problem, but later, in 1933, the Machado regime 
was overthrown. 

Other centers of unrest and revolution in Latin 


*Dr. Perkins is Editor of Foreign Relations, Division of 
Historical Policy Research, Office of Public Affairs, De- 
partment of State. 
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America were Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemal 
Honduras, Panama, and Peru. 







Legation to the former President and his familyjment 
Following two changes in the executive authoritygignec 
presidential elections were held which the Lega- 
tion reported were “orderly, free, and fair”. 
determining its policy with respect to the revolu-(Gove1 
tion in E] Salvador the Government of the United§tate: 
States was guided by the provisions of the Centralfion a 
American treaty of 1923 regarding the non-recog-[prope 
nition of governments coming into power throughipract: 
revolution. (Pages 173, 203.) Recognition waskny d 
not extended by the United States until JanuaryjAmer 
1934 after other Central American republics hadjHaiti 
recognized the Government of El Salvador. (De-jord « 
partment of State Press Releases, January 27,510 ff 
1934, page 51.) In 
Following a revolution in Guatemala in 1930,jWwas s 
the United States, acting in concert with three|The } 
Central American republics, extended recogni-jf bat 
tion to the new Guatemalan Government which|being 
was considered constituted in a constitutional|of th 
manner. During an unsuccessful insurrection in|State 
Honduras the United States Government gave its {direct 
moral support to the constituted Government, to|Nicar 
which alone shipment of arms was authorized.| Di 
Warships were sent to Honduras, but it was an-}'sual 
nounced that the American forces would limit Amer 
themselves to making provisions for the safety of It is 


American lives and property in the coast towns. Ae 
(Pages 559-561, 571.) When revolution broke out _. 


in Panama the American Minister, with the ap- 

tesen 
proval of the Department of State, refrained from ah 
calling out troops requested by the Panamanian malt 
President. (Pages 890, 891.) The Department |W, 4 
authorized the continuance of ordinary diplomatic 216.) 
relations with the new government, considering fing , 
that it was constitutional and stable, and that “the }it A, 
ordinary standards of international law for the |; ner 
recognition of new governments would appear t0 }ient; 
be met with”. (Pages 903-904.) Likewise, the fbile ; 
new revolutionary government in Peru was rec- depu 
ognized on the basis of a report and recommenda- |the p 
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tion from the American Ambassador. (Pages 
019-921.) 
While the Government of the United States was 


pvoiding intervention in these new revolutions in 












-cord of the American Financial Adviser. 


eighboring republics, it was also taking steps 


igned for the Haitianization of the public serv- 
(Page 505.) The Minister to Haiti had 


ny definite date or program”. (Page 546.) The 
American Government did, however, object to 
Haitian budgetary laws passed without prior ac- 
(Pages 
510 ff.) 

In Nicaragua, too, the American Government 
was seeking to end the period of intervention. 
The Marines continued to assist in the suppression 
of bandit activities, but the Guardia Nacional was 
being strengthened preparatory to the withdrawal 
of the Marines. In the meantime the United 
States insisted that so long as the Guardia was 
directed by American officers it should not try 
Nicaraguan civilians. 

Diplomatic relations of the United States are 
usually thought of in terms of the protection of 
American citizens or interests in foreign lands. 
It is well to remember that occasionally things 
go wrong in the United States for citizens of 
other countries, and then foreign diplomatic mis- 
sons in Washington feel called upon to make rep- 
tesentations. There are such occasions recorded 
in the volume under review. Burglary and as- 
‘ault committed at the Salvadoran Legation in 
Washington was one such incident. (Pages 212- 
216.) A more serious affair was the fatal shoot- 
ing of two Mexican students by deputy sheriffs 
it Ardmore, Oklahoma. One of the victims was 
‘nephew of President Rubio of Mexico. The stu- 
lents were traveling through the town by automo- 
bile and were mistaken for bandits for whom the 
deputy sheriffs were looking. No conviction of 
the perpetrators of the fatal mistake was obtained. 
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The incident was settled in 1933 when an act of 
Congress was approved to pay families of the vic- 
tims $30,000 “as an act of grace and without refer- 
ence to the legal liability of the United States”. 
(Pages 708-726.) Other representations of the 
Mexican Government to protect its interests in 
the United States involved the arrest and sentence 
of a Mexican vice consul at Chicago (pages 726— 
729), and a suit in the Supreme Court of New 
York. (Pages 729-736.) In both cases the De- 
partment of State supported the Mexican view. 

Other subjects relating to the American repub- 
lics recorded in this volume include petroleum in- 
terests in Colombia and financial matters in Co- 
lombia, the Dominican Republic, and Uruguay. 

In the European field the outstanding subjects 
of American diplomacy in 1931 were the efforts 
of the United States to prevent the financial col- 
lapse of Europe and the problem of reducing or 
limiting armaments. These questions, however, 
tire covered in volume I, previously released. It 
is there that one should look for the most signifi- 
cant correspondence on relations with France, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy. Much of the 
correspondence printed in the country sections 
for Europe in volume II relates to the prosaic 
routine of diplomacy, the promotion and protec- 
tion of American business interests. 

Visitors of note to Washington in 1931 were the 
French Premier, Pierre Laval, and the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Dino Grandi. (Pages 237-258, 
643-650.) The files of the Department of State 
reveal little regarding the details of the conversa- 
tions of these visitors with President Hoover and 
Secretary Stimson beyond those contained in the 
public statements issued at the time. Secretary 
Stimson did confide in Sir Ronald Lindsay, the 
British Ambassador, that the American and 
French Governments were in surprising accord on 
financial matters but that as to disarmament and 
the consideration of any adjustment of the politi- 
cal instability of Europe the results of the conver- 
sations with Laval had been disappointing. 
(Page 254.) 

Fascist and Nazi activities recorded in this 
volume were sources of minor irritation rather 
than serious causes of trouble. In Germany Nazi 
demonstrations caused a temporary banning of the 
moving picture, All Quiet on the Western Front. 
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In reply, the Social Democrats, with Communist 
and other support, passed a resolution through the 
Reichstag that the prohibition was unjustifiable. 
Nevertheless Ambassador Sackett urged that fur- 
ther controversy be avoided. Word was passed to 
a representative of the picture industry, who re- 
plied that the company was “going slow.” The 
ban in Germany was lifted after deletions in the 
picture were made and a letter received from the 
company saying that in the future the expurgated 
German version would be used for presentation 
throughout the world. (Pages 309-317.) 

Other relations with Germany recorded in this 
volume hark back to World War I more than they 
forecast World War II. A debt moratorium and 
the possible sale of surplus American wheat and 
cotton to strengthen the financial conditions of 
Germany are discussed, and claims arising from 
the Black Tom and Kingsland sabotage cases still 
figure in the correspondence. One is reminded by 
papers relating to treaties of the United States 
with Baden and Wiirttemberg signed in 1868, that 
Germany, as a centralized state, is of recent origin. 

Unjustifiable arrests of American citizens 
caused vigorous representations to the Italian 
Government. An extreme case was that of an 
American citizen arrested on board an Italian ship 
in New York Harbor for an alleged disparaging 
remark about Mussolini, kept confined during the 
entire voyage to Italy, and then incarcerated in 
a prison in Naples. (Page 633.) 

Italian protests against articles in an Italian 
language paper in the United States attacking the 
Fascist Government were met with references to 
constitutional guaranties of free speech. (Pages 
637-640.) The Secretary of State did, however, 
express the regrets of the American Government 
for reflections against Mussolini in a speech by 
Maj. Gen. Smedley Butler of the Marines. (Pages 
640-643.) 

Diplomatic relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union had not been established 
in 1931. The papers printed under the section 
for Russia relate to citizenship status of Ameri- 
can nationals exercising political rights in Russia 
and the issue of non-immigration visas for entry 
into the United States of persons coming from 
Russia. 

Revolution swept King Alfonso from the throne 
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of Spain and a republican government was pro 
claimed. Within a few days the United Stateg/ 
followed the lead of several European powers ip 
extending recognition. Spanish tariff discrimi, 
nations and reciprocal claims were other subjec 
of correspondence relating to Spain. 

Alleged obligations for military service by 
naturalized American citizens returning to thei 
native country were under discussion with Greece 
and Yugoslavia. 

In the Near East, relations with Turkey wer 
strengthened by a treaty of establishment and so- 
journ. The Kingdom of Hejaz and Nejd, prede- 
cessor of the present Saudi Arabia, was recog- 
nized by the United States, and a commercial 
agreement was proposed. Extraterritorial privi- 
leges were under discussion with Egypt and Ethio. 
pia. Low cotton prices led the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to propose joint action with the United Stated 
to regulate production of that crop. 

Other parts of Africa calling for diplomatic 
attention were Morocco and Liberia. In the for- 
mer, American interests were involved in both a 
French and Spanish Zones as well as in Tangier. 
Pending settlement of American claims, the 
United States refused to recognize the Spanish 
Protectorate. International control for Liberia 
was under consideration, and the United States 
continued to withhold recognition from the Bar. 
clay administration. 





The above is by no means a complete listing of 


all the subjects covered by the correspondence pre- 
sented in this volume. Other items include treaty 
negotiations, claims cases, and promotion of Amer- 
ican financial and business interests. 
deed are the problems presented to the Department 
of State in the course of a year. 


Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the : 
United States, 1931, volume II, was prepared in 


the former Division of Research and Publication 


under the direction of E. Wilder Spaulding, Chief |’ 


of that Division, and E. R. Perkins, Editor of 
Foreign Relations. Sections on American repub- 
lics were compiled by Victor J. Farrar and those 


on the Near East and Africa by John Gilbert Reid. |’ 


The chief compiler of the sections on European 
countries was Gustave A. Nuermberger, although 
contributions were also made by several former 
members of the Foreign Relations staff. 
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antiseptics, sulphathiozole, tetanus antitoxin, 
splints, cots, blankets, and other articles. 

Since returning to Lima the Ambassador has 
conferred with officials of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment and representatives of the American Red 
Cross concerning relief activities. Following his 
return another planeload of relief supplies has 
been flown from the Canal Zone to the city of 
Trujillo and the supplies are in the process of 
distribution. 


; pragarthquake Areas in Peru Inspected by 
StatgAmbassador Cooper 

ers in 
Timi: 
bjects [Released to the press November 27] 
The Ambassador to Peru, Prentice Cooper, ac- 
thej companied by the Peruvian Minister of Public 
*| Works and several members of the Embassy staff, 
reece eturned to Lima on November 23 from a six-day 
inspection tour of the areas in northern Peru 


e by 


welt! tricken by the earthquake of November 10. 
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The trip, which was made in part by plane, auto- 
mobile, horseback, and muleback through rugged 


mountainous country, was widely and favorably 


publicized by the Peruvian press. The earthquake 


area lay at an elevation of from 10,000 to 13,000 
feet. 
Andes approximately 12,500 feet above sea-level, 
the party experienced one severe earthquake and 
36 tremors. 


While spending the night at a point in the 


The tour was arranged to provide a first-hand 


estimate of life and property losses in order to 
provide for prompt and effective American relief 
activities. 


The party distributed emergency sup- 
plies of food, medicine, and other articles and gave 
assurances that other needed supplies would be 
moved to the areas as quickly as transportation 
facilities would permit. Aside from personal in- 
terviews with countless persons, Ambassador 
Cooper made several impromptu talks and stressed 
that the people of the United States were happy 
to cooperate with the Government and people of 
Peru in rendering every assistance to earthquake 
sufferers. Reports from Peru indicated that the 
visit of the Ambassador created a profound im- 
pression upon the sufferers and that it constituted 
i further magnificent demonstration of the good- 
will existing between the two nations. 

Prior to leaving for the earthquake areas the 
Ambassador had cabled the American Red Cross 
for supplies. In visiting the city of Trujillo on 
the tour, he discovered that a large quantity of 


medical supplies from the American Red Cross 


had been flown there nonstop from the Canal Zone 
inan Army C-54 plane. The Ambassador was 
thus able to direct the immediate forwarding of 
these much-needed supplies to the stricken area by 


truck and muleback. Supplies included bandages, 


U.S. To Help Fight Disease Outbreak 
in Panama 


[Released to the press November 25] 


Two officers of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
Dr. James A. Steele, chief of the Veterinary 
Public Health Section, and Dr. Karl Habel, virus 
expert of the National Institute of Health, arrived 
in Panama on November 25 to assist in controlling 
an outbreak of suspected equine encephalomyelitis 
in humans and horses. 

The Public Health Service received the request 
for assistance from Dr. Hugh S. Cumming of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, in answer to 
a request from the Panamanian Embassy in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Steele completed all arrangements 
for the trip with the cooperation of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the Department of 
State, the Army, and the Navy. The Navy pro- 
vided a special plane for the two health officers. 

Dr. Steele and Dr. Habel took guinea pigs, rats, 
and serum to conduct epidemiological studies at 
the scene of the outbreak in the interior of Pan- 
ama. They will advise on control measures in the 
area where the outbreak occurred and will bring 
back specimens for study in the laboratories of 
the National Institute of Health at Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

Equine encephalomyelitis attacks the central 
nervous system and in advanced cases is similar 
to poliomyelitis. It may attack nearly all animals 
and is transmitted by mosquitoes. Vaccination of 
animals and control of the mosquito population 
are accepted methods of preventing this disease. 

Dr. Steele and Dr. Habel expect to return to 
Washington shortly. 
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International Agreement Executed by the President 


OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL! 


A joint resolution, approved by the President, is plainly 
a law of the United States. 

Proposed agreement establishing United Nations’ head- 
quarters, when executed by the President pursuant to a 
joint resolution of the Congress, will have the same 
binding effect as a treaty in superseding inconsistent 
State and local laws. 


August 20, 1946. 
Tue Secretary or State. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: By letter dated July 
9, 1946, you have asked for my opinion with re- 
spect to the following question: 


“Would the enclosed agreement when executed 
by the President pursuant to authorization by a 
joint resolution of the Congress operate as the 
supreme law of the land superseding any in- 
consistent State or local laws with the same effect 
in that regard as a treaty ratified by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate?” 


The draft agreement referred to, dated June 20, 
1946, would be between the United States and the 
United Nations. It would create a zone in which 
the headquarters of the United Nations would be 
located, and would define, broadly, the rights, 
privileges and obligations of the parties in connec- 
tion therewith. At its present stage of negotia- 
tion, the agreement does not specify the size of the 
zone or its precise location within the borders of 
the United States. Your letter indicates that it 
has not yet been determined whether the agree- 
ment will take the form of a treaty or be executed 
by the President pursuant to a joint resolution of 
the Congress. 

In this connection, representatives of the United 
Nations have asked you whether the proposed 
agreement, in the event that it is authorized by a 
joint resolution of the Congress, would have the 
same binding effect as a treaty, in superseding in- 
consistent State and local laws. It is your view 
that an agreement executed by the President, pur- 
suant to such a joint resolution, would have the 


* Opinions of the Attorneys General, vol. 40, no. 111. 
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effect indicated, and you desire to have my opinion} 
in the matter. I concur fully in your position. 

The question you have asked is confined to the} 
particular agreement now before me, and does not 
require me to consider whether or not there are 
circumstances under which a given international 
compact must take the form of a treaty. It is suf. 
ficient to say that the proposed agreement is clear- 
ly within the constitutional authority of the Fed- 
eral Government, and may, with full legal effect, 
be executed as a legislative executive agreement, 

The Constitution of the United States expressly 
provides in clause 2 of Article VI that 


“This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, un- 
der the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land; and the judges in 
every state shall be bound thereby, any thing in 
the Constitution or laws of any state to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

It is thus axiomatic that where there is a con- 
flict between a State or local law and a treaty, 
the State or local law must yield. Ware v. Hyl- 
ton, 3 Dall. 199, 236-237, 242-243, 282 (1796); 
Asakura v. Seattle, 265 U.S. 332, 341 (1924); 1 
Willoughby, The Constitutional Law of the United 
States (2d ed. 1929), section 76. It is equally 
well established that such a State or local law must 
give way to a conflicting Federal statute. Guib- 
bons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 210-211 (1824) ; Hines 
v. Davidowitz, 312 U.S. 52, 62-68 (1941) ; 1 Wil 
loughby, op. cit. supra. A like rule applies where 
the conflict is occasioned by Federal executive ac- 
tion authorized by an act of Congress. Case ¥. 
Bowles, 327 U.S. 92, 102, 66 Sup. Ct. 4388, 443 
(1946) ; the Shreveport Case, 234 U.S. 342 (1914); 
Wisconsin R. R. Comm. v. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
257 U.S. 563 (1922) ; 35 Op. A. G. 110. 

Since a joint resolution, approved by the Presi- 
dent, is, plainly, a law of the United States (Wells 
v. United States, 257 Fed. 605, 610-611 (C. C. A 
9) (1919), it follows that an otherwise valid joint 
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resolution authorizing execution of the proposed 
agreement will supersede State or local laws in- 
consistent with the joint resolution or the agree- 
ment. Cases cited supra. 

The Supreme Court has pointed out that if in- 
ternational understandings could be vitiated by 
State laws, the United States would be open to a 
“charge of national perfidy.” United States v. 
Belmont, 301 U.S. 324, 331 (1937). The need for 
supremacy of Federal action in the field of foreign 
affairs is, therefore, if anything, greater than with 
respect to exclusively domestic concerns. Hines 
vy. Davidowitz, 312 U.S. 52, 68 (1941). 

Thus, the Supreme Court held in the Belmont 
case that the laws of New York, otherwise appli- 
cable to the disposition of a bank deposit, must 
yield to a conflicting Executive agreement with 
a foreign government executed by the President 
pursuant to authority vested in him by the Con- 
stitution. Mr. Justice Sutherland, speaking for 
the Court, said in part (331-332) : 


“Plainly, the external powers of the United 
States are to be exercised without regard to state 
laws or policies. The supremacy of a treaty in 
this respect has been recognized from the begin- 
ning. the same rule would result in the 
cease of all international compacts and agreements 
from the very fact that complete power over in- 
ternational affairs is in the national government 
and is not and cannot be subject to any curtail- 
ment or interference on the part of the several 
states. Compare United States v. Curtis-Wright 
Export Corp., 299 U.S. 304, 316, et seg. In re- 
spect of all international negotiations and com- 
pacts, and in respect of our foreign relations gen- 
erally, state lines disappear. As to such purposes 
the State of New York does not exist. Within 
the field of its powers, whatever the United States 
rightfully undertakes, it necessarily has warrant 
to consummate. 


A similar conclusion with respect to the same 
Executive agreement was subsequently reached in 
United States v. Pink, 315 U.S. 203 (1942), in 
which the Supreme Court, per Mr. Justice Doug- 
las, stated, in part, the following (230-233) : 


“*All constitutional acts of power, whether in 
the executive or in the judicial department, have 
as much legal validity and obligation as if they 
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proceeded from the legislature, . . . The 
Federalist, No. 64. A treaty is a ‘Law of the Land’ 
under the supremacy clause (Art VI, Cl. 2) 
of the Constitution. Such international compacts 
and agreements as the Litvinov Assignment have a 
similar dignity. United States v. Belmont, supra, 
301 U.S. at p. 331. See Corwin, The President, 
Office & Powers (1940), pp. 228-240. 

*, But state law must yield when it is in- 
consistent with, or impairs the policy or provisions 
of, a treaty or of an international compact or agree- 
ment. See Vielsen v. Johnson, 279 U.S. 47. Then, 
the power of a State to refuse enforcement of rights 
based on foreign law which runs counter to the 
public policy of the forum (Griffin v. McCoach, 
313 U.S. 498, 506) must give way before the supe- 
rior Federal policy evidenced by a treaty or inter- 
national compact or agreement. Santovincenzo v. 
Egan, supra, 284 U.S. 30; United States v. Bel- 
mont, supra. ‘ 

“We recently stated in Hines v. Davidowitz, 312 
U.S. 52, 68, that the field which affects international 
relations is ‘the one aspect of our government that 
from the first has been most generally conceded 
imperatively to demand broad national authority’ ; 
and that any state power which may exist ‘is re- 
stricted to the narrowest of limits. There, we 
were dealing with the question as to whether a state 
statute regulating aliens survived a similar federal 
statute. We held that it did not. Here, we are 
dealing with an exclusive federal function. If 
state laws and policies did not yield before the 
exercise of the external powers of the United 
States, then our foreign policy might be thwarted. 
These are delicate matters. If state action could 
defeat or alter our foreign policy, serious conse- 
quences might ensue. The nation as a whole would 
be held to answer if a State created difficulties with 
a foreign power. Cf. Chy Lung v. Freeman, 92 
U.S. 275, 279-280. Certainly, the conditions for 
‘enduring friendship’ between the nations, which 
the policy of recognition in this instance was de- 
signed to effectuate, are not likely to flourish 
where, contrary to national policy, a lingering at- 
mosphere of hostility is created by state action.” 


The agreement involved in the Belmont and Pink 
cases, and given precedence over conflicting State 
policy, was not predicated on an act of Congress. 
Hence, there can be no doubt that the proposed 
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agreement, if executed pursuant to congressional 
authority, will supersede incompatible State and 
local laws. As the Supreme Court stated, in the 
Belmont case, “it is inconceivable” that State con- 
stitutions, State laws, and State policies “can be 


interposed as an obstacle to the effective operatiogny ‘ 
of a federal constitutional power.” (301 Ugpny t 


324, 332.) in for 
Sincerely yours, pount 
James P. McGranery, Hent 


Acting Attorney General fespe 
pign | 


Validity of Commercial Aviation Agreements Th 


OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


There are many classes of agreements with foreign coun- 
tries which are not required to be formulated as 
treaties. 

Section 802 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1988 (52 Stat. 

73) clearly anticipates the making of agreements with 
foreign countries concerning civil aviation. 

The jurisdiction of the Civil Aeronautics Board in con- 
nection with the granting of permits is not affected by 
any of the civil aviation agreements which have been 
concluded, and the Board must still pass upon the 
qualifications of applicants. However, the Board must 
act within the broad policy declared in the agreements. 


June 18, 1946. 
Tue Secretary or Stare. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I refer to your request 
for my views concerning the validity of existing 
commercial aviation agreements to which the 
United States is a party. 

The agreements in question were discussed by 
the President in his message to the Congress of 
June 11, 1946, urging ratification of the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation. I refer 
particularly to the following statement. 

“The Convention makes no attempt to cover 
controversial questions of commercial aviation 
rights. It leaves these questions to be settled by 
other international agreements, which are entirely 
independent of the Convention, and which pro- 
vide for the reciprocal exchange of commercial air 
transport rights. Under authority vested in me, 
I have actively undertaken to consummate such 
agreements, in order to assure the most favorable 
development of international civil aviation. 
Naturally, agreements of this nature to which the 
United States is a party are consistent with the 
requirements of the Civil Aeronautics Act, are 
valid under its terms, and fully protect the public 


* No opinion is asked or offered on the question whether 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics is or is not entitled 
to be advised and consulted with respect to the negotiation 
of agreements covered by section 802. 
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interest. Under these agreements, before forei fag 
air carrier permits are issued by the United Sta a 
( 


to foreign airlines, they must qualify under t 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act.” 

The President consulted me in connection wi 
the above statement, and it was made with my 
approval. 

It is recognized that there are many classes 9 
agreements with foreign countries which are noff* P®" 
required to be formulated as treaties. Of parf@"& 
ticular pertinence to the question here is tha 
class of executive agreements which are ente 
into in accordance with, and within the scope off 
authority vested in the executive branch by legis: 
lation enacted by the Congress. Notable exampl and 1 
of agreements which fall within this class ar 
postal conventions and reciprocal trade agree 
ments, 

The agreements referred to by the President in 
his message of June 11 were executed under the 
authority vested in him by the Constitution and 
statutes, including the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 (approved June 23, 1938, c. 601, 52 Stat. 973;| Iu 
49 U.S.C. 401 et seqg.). Section 802 of the act{artn 
clearly anticipates the making of agreements with Aero! 
foreign countries concerning civil aviation, and/"& ° 
provides that, “the Secretary of State shall advise}'Viat 
the Authority [now Civil Aeronautics Board;}4 t 
Reorganization Plan No. IV, 54 Stat. 1235] of, vhet] 
and consult with the Authority [Board] concern- for p 
ing, the negotiation of any agreements with for- 
eign governments for the establishment or develop- |"¢? 
ment of air navigation, including air routes and [Psit 
services.” ? nent 

Having anticipated the possibility of agree |"@nt 
ments with foreign countries and having pre |" ¢ 
scribed the manner of arriving at such agreements, }"“* 
the 1938 act, in section 1102, provides that the Civil polic; 
Aeronautics Board, in exercising its powers and 
performing its duties, “shall do so consistently with 
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ny obligation assumed by the United States in 
ny treaty, convention, or agreement that may be 
n force between the United States and any foreign 
ountry.” Moreover, under section 801, the Presi- 
ent is required to make the final decision with 
spect to the grant or denial of a permit to a for- 
ign carrier. 

The foregoing statutory provisions make it clear 
hat the Congress contemplated the consummation 
f agreements with foreign nations relating to in- 
ernational civil aviation. 

The only argument which, so far as I know, has 
en advanced that existing agreements in this 
‘uifeld are not valid is based on section 402 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. That section pro- 
rides that “no foreign air carrier shall engage in 
seg ofioreign air transportation unless there is in force 
e nof# permit issued by the Authority [Board] author- 
par izing such carrier so to engage.” Such a permit 
may be issued by the Board “if it finds that such 
carrier is fit, willing, and able properly to perform 
such air transportation and to conform to the pro- 
Jvisions of this chapter and the rules, regulations, 
mpl and requirements of the Authority [Board] here- 
under, and that such transportation will be in the 
Jpublic interest.” However, as I have previously 
indicated any action taken by the Board is subject 
toapproval or disapproval by the President under 
r the[*ction 801 of the statute and, therefore, it is the 
President, rather than the Board, who makes the 
ct, of ial decision. 
973;| I understand that it is the position of the De- 
e activartment of State that the jurisdiction of the Civil 
with|Aeronautics Board in connection with the grant- 
-andjag of permits is not affected by any of the civil 
dvige|tViation agreements which have been concluded, 
vard;|ind that the Board in each case must still decide 
] of, vhether the applicant carrier is a suitable airline 
sern- jor performance under the requested permit and 
for- |"hether the issuance of the permit would meet the 
elop- other requirements of the statute. It is also the 
and {Position of your Department that where an agree- 
nent with a foreign nation exists, the Board, pur- 
yree- {ant to section 1102, must act “consistently with 
pre- |ty obligation assumed by the United States” in 
ents, |wch agreement and, therefore, within the broad 
Civil [Policy declared in the agreement. The ultimate 
and fecision, of course, under section 801, must be 
with /8ade by the President. 
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I concur in the position taken by the Depart- 
ment of State. None of the existing executive 
agreements purports to waive the necessity of pro- 
ceeding under section 402 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, and I am informed that the procedure 
specified in that section is in fact complied with by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board whether or not there 
is in existence an agreement with the foreign coun- 
try involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom C. Crark 


U.S. Member of International Fisheries 
Commission Designated 


[Released to the press November 25] 


Acting Secretary of State Acheson announced 
on November 25 that the President has desig- 
nated Milton C. James, assistant director of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior, as United States member of the In- 
ternational Fisheries Commission (United States 
and Canada) to fill the position left vacant by the 
resignation of Charles E. Jackson. The other 
United States member of the Commission is Ed- 
ward W. Allen of Seattle, Washington. 

The International Fisheries Commission func- 
tions under the convention between the United 
States and Canada, signed at Ottawa on January 
29, 1937, for the preservation of the halibut fishery 
of the North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea.” 


Landing Ship Tank Sold to Venezuela 


[Released to the press November 25] 

A LST (landing ship tank) was transferred to 
the Government of Venezuela on November 25 in 
ceremonies at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

This marked the first transfer to a Latin Amer- 
ican Government under the plan whereby a num- 
ber of minor naval vessels are being sold to other 
American republics under the Surplus Property 
Act. 

Formerly LST 907, the ship was taken over by 
a Venezuelan crew. 

Capt. Kenneth W. Heinrich of the Office of 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department 
of State, represented the Department at the trans- 
fer ceremonies. 


* Treaty Series 917. 
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Economic Affairs 

Nationalization Program in Czechoslovakia. 
Article by Miriam E. Oatman ‘ 

Sixth Session of the Council of UNRRA. 
Article by David Persinger . 

Twenty-ninth Session of the International 
Labor Conference. An Article . 

Meeting of ILO Industrial Committee on 
Textiles ; 

100th Session of the Gov erning Body of the 
International Labor Office Se 

Third Meeting of Rubber Study Group 

Meeting of the Caribbean Commission . 

Preparatory Committee for International 
Trade and Employment Conference: 

Resolution on Interim Commodity Com- 
mittee . " . 

Statement by Clair Wilcox , cea 
U.S. Member of International Fisheries 
Commission Designated ae 

Landing Ship Tank Sold to Venezuela . 


General Policy 

U.S. Position on Polish Elections 

U.S. Position on Rumanian Election Resulta. 

Situation in Procurement of Grain for Ex- 
port Abroad oe 

International Cooperation for 1947 Relief 
Effort. By C. Tyler Wood. 

Earthquake Areas in Peru Inspected ty 
Ambassador Cooper . Re aes 


The United Nations 
Investigation of Assault on Members of 
Ukrainian Delegation: 

Exchange of Letters Between the Ukrain- 
ian Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the Secretary of State . : 

U.S. Representatives and Advisers to Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs of ECOSOC 


The United Nations— Continued 
United Nations Postal Experts Meeting 


German Documents 


German Documents: Conferences With Axis 
Leaders, 1944. 


Occupation Matters 

Consultations on Japanese Reparations Pro- 
gram. Statement by Acting Secretary 
Acheson . 


Treaty Information 

Negotiations With Philippine Government on 
Income and Estate Taxes. 

Mexico Pays Fifth Instalment Under Claims 
Convention . ‘ 

International Agreement Executed ‘by the 
President. Opinion of the Attorney 
General. ‘ 

Validity of Commercial Av iation ‘Agreements. 
Opinion of the Attorney General. 


International Organizations and Con- 
ferences 
Calendar of Meetings. . 


Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Affairs 

Understanding the U.S. Abroad. By Rich- 
ard H. Heindel . a 

U.S. To Help Fight Disonee Outbreak in 
Panama . ge Re ke te ke 

Addresses and Statements of the Week 


Publications 

Foreign Commerce Weekly . 

Publication of ‘‘Papers Relating to the F or- 
eign Relations of the U.S., 1931’, Vol. II. 
Reviewed by E. R. Perkins P ee 
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